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GENSENIUS, 


Or the Adventures of a German Student, 





BY J. H. ROBINSON. 


(Continued from Page 430.) 


I sowep my head upon my hands and wept, and as I wept I prayed to God 
that they might be to each other all that I wished. 1 heard a sob—I turned my 
eyes; Edla was weeping also. She sat very near me, her hand was very near 
mine—very—somehow, I crn’t tell how, perhaps ’twas wrong, I never could ex- 
actly account for it, my fin ers touched hers, closed upon them, placed them upon 
my heart, and Edla wept more and more, and smiled too. 

The man with the book and black gown was gone. *’The organ was discoursing 
pensive music. I raised my eyes once more; Regnor and his bride, with hand 
clasped in hand, with tears aud smiles were bending over us. No word was said 
PS a a into each other’s eyes—we embraced—we knelt at the altar—we 
prayed—our hearts said eloquent things. 

Moments of happiness—morning of bliss, linger, oh linger yet. Why speed ye 
on, ye fleeting hours? why bear us out so rapidly into time’s sea? hy dispel 
the slumber whose dream is heaven? Stay, oh stay, ye blest visions—let there be 
nothing but the PResentT—no Past, no Furure—an eternal PRESENT, 

Hence ! ye wild vagaries, (said a voice) every charm must break, every dream 
must change ! 

I shuddered, felt the cu1LL upon me, turned, saw the STRANGE FACE, and 
the eyes, fainted, and was carried into the cottage. ‘That night, ] took up a paper, 
and read that a horrid murder had been committed in the vicinity of Hanover near 
the mining district. Suspicions were fixed upon a Geiman Student. His person 
was described, and a reward offered for his apprehension. 

**It has come,’’ I groaned. ‘* I knew the evil was at hand. It is my destiny. 
What shall 1 do, Regnor?’’ 

**Go to America and stay until all is quiet.’’ 

** I fear there is no other alternative but flight,’’ I replied. 

** There is no time to lose,’? added Regnor. ‘‘* The officers of justice aro 
abroad. They scent their game like bloodhounds. You must go to-morrow.”’ 
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** Alas! so soon. Must all my happiness melt away ina day ?”’ 

aa there no one you can take with you, Gensenius?’’ asked Regnor signifi- 
cantly. 

** No, Regnor, not while i am branded a murderer. Do not speak to me of that 
subject. My thoughts are ina whirl. I know not what [I am, or what I think. 
I am a doomed man.”’ 

I was weary, but that night brought no rest. I arose early to speak a moment 
with Edith, and take my leave of her. She was no where to be found. I en- 
quired in vain for her. Neither the good matron that kept the cottage, or the 
maid, knew that she was gone. My sister came to me, with a letter, and tearful 
eyes. Lread it. Edla Reinbeck had gone to a distant convent. | was thunder- 
struck. What had influenced her to sucha step? Perhaps she believed mea 
criminal and a fugitive from justice, and had fled from my presence. It was a 
heavy blow. The confidence which | had began to feel m the faith of woman 
was shaken. I left Germany without a regret, save parting with Regnor, Ger- 
trude and my father. 1 was stunned—stupefied. My thoughts were full of Edla 
Reinbeck. [| could not banish them. If I slept, she was present. If I waked 
she was still near. I was not in Jove, but her goodness and kindness had affected, 
me deeply, while her sudden departure to a convent had perplexed me greatly. 

You smile, friend R , but you will be good enough to allow me to know my 
own heart. I did have peculiar feelings towards Edla; but as to Love—ah, that 
is quite another affair; something more serious, I assure you. 

The voyage across the water was long. 1 scarcely knew how the time passed 
80 preoccupied was my mind with other matters. I dwelt in the past—shrank 
from the future. I clung tenaciously to the one green spot in my life, and when I 
Jost my hold of that I was a misanthrope. 1 communed with myself. 

What is Edla to me? whatamI to her? Where and what is she ? what thinks 
she of me? What brings us continually together ? what destiny is in reserve for 
her—for me?) Why amI thus troubled? why beats my heart faster at the men- 
tion of her name ? ° ° ° ° Be still, ye wandering thoughts, re- 
turn, come to me, from the transatlantic shore. Why ah thou to ling:, when 
the winds sigh through the mountains, when a cottage is seen, where a convent 
rears its head? Is there no other spot on earth—is there no sunrise but that, and 
has time no other morning—are there no faces in the wide world save those three, 
that wept and smiled by turns? Yes, wild imaginings, there is one face besido— 
a face which ye love not to dwell upon—a face which ye shrink from as from tie 
hideousness of the fiend—a face which fascinates, while it freezes with horror, and 
recalls old memories. * * ° ad What art thou, oh dread Pres- 
ence? hast thou the nature of the Fiend, or the Archangel? Dwellest thou in the 
clouds or the bottomless pit? whence comest thy power? who give thee those 
strange orbs, that look me through and through? who moulded those calm features, 
and made them the heralds of evil? Why camest thou to me? why art thou my 
bane, my curse, my destiny? Why camest thou between me and my hopes ? why 
breakest thou the chalice of happiness while it sprinkles before my thirsty lips ? 
How long must this last? How much longer can I exist, oh, thou unknown? 
How much longer can I endure this mystery ? e ° ? ° I will 
foget thee, thou Phantom—I will banish thee, thou dread incubaus—I will bend 
before thy power no more—I will shake off the cold magic of thy gaze. Begone, 
unearthly—down intangible? Dost linger yet, all unheeding? hearest mot the 
voice of exorcism? are there no dread words that can lay thee ? ° ° 

Cross not the waters, I charge thee, thou living curse. "Wander thou still in the 
mountains of my far-off country. There is room for thee there in their mysteri- 
ous gorges—in their deep dells. There is work for thee, when the winds how! in 
the dark valleys—when the ‘* Wild Huntsman’”’ rides forth upon his mighty steed, 
and his unearthly pack are out. Stay thou upon the transatlantic shore. 

The heart communes with itself—it asks what it cannot answer—which no hu- 
man being can answer—which was never answered—which may never be an- 
swered. 

I hear the voice of the Past—there is a murmur borne to my ears fiom the vista 
of departed years—it has a note of joy and a no’e of wee—a harmony and a dis- 
cord, but the note of joy is that which can be no more—the note of woe that 

w hich is and mu-t continue—the harmony is gone, the discord is present. 
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Fragments from the wreck of my hopes are cast up at my feet by the surges that 
roll up from the Past. I stand where two tides meet, and war with each other, 
their billows lash me, their spray falls upon my bosom. I feel their shock before, 
behind; I ean neither go forward or backward, advance’ or retreat. I abandon 
myself to their fury, am borne aloft, am dashed down. 

Edla, there flies a thought of thee, over the waters. Like a carrier bird, it 
seeks/no rest in its flight. Its wings are tireless. It knows no weariness when its 
way is over the billow to thee. Wild and free are its pinions. That thought has 
no unkindness for thee in its breathing, its burden is a prayer, its whisper a bles- 
sing. 

What strange feelings are these that take possession of me? what has changed 
my being? What art thou? thou pulse of life, art thou a tlessing to the clodst 
feel thee, or art thou a bane? To me thou hast been the latter. Where is the 
ong thou promised ? where the hopes thou gavest me? No friend art thou, oh 

e. 

There is no joy in thy nameless escence, no extacy in thy fleeting dream. 
Away, subtle spirit that warmest me; begone, invisible life, wit! thy train of 
evils. There is nothing real in thee, there is no faith in man, there is no truth in 
women ! * * * * * * * * 

‘* Forgive these wild strains,’’ said Gensenius. ‘* Thev are some of my reflee- 
tions at that time. They show the confusion of my mind, the chaos within. I will 
now continue, 

I stepped upon the American shore, and felt myself in a new world, like one 
flung eg ger | upon another planet. What was I todo? How should I pags 
my time? I had read of Lake Huron and its delightful scenery. There ina 
blessed seclusion, | would pass my days, withdraw myself from my fellow-men; 
apply myself to the pursuit of knowledge, strive to bury the past. I journeyed 

ither. 

In the romantic shades of the Huron, I found the solitude I wished, but not the 
oblivion | expected. The umbrage of the forest was over my head, but it did not 
shut out thought; the song of the billows of that inland sea was borne to my ears, 
but it brought with it the memories I would suppress. 





CHAPTER IX. 


The spring season had come. Nature smiled once more through her verdure. I 
hailed its appearance with little pleasure. Its suns had no power to thaw the ice 
from my heart, it made no budding hopes. I spent many of my hours in huntin 
and fishing, or in cultivating the little spot in front of mv cottage, I planted wi 
flowers; I taught the woodbine to climb over my windows, and over the roof. 

A farmer’s daughter passed my dwelling daily, on her way to the neighboring 
village. At first she only paused to wonder at my strange habits, and my abstract- 
ed air. The next day she ventured to give me a bouquet of the earliest flowers. 
This she repeated. [ felt grateful even for this small act of kindness. 

** What is your name, my girl ?’’ I asked. 

** Rosalthe, sir,’’ she replied timidly. 

** The name suits me.’’ 

**T am very glad.”’ 

** Why do you pass here every day, Rosalthe ?”’ 

**T go to the village to market. 1 hope I have not been too bold, sir ?’’ 

** Too bold—quite the reverse. Shall you go to the village to-morrow ?”’ 

** Every day, sir.”’ 

** Does not the walk tire you ?”’ 

** Not in the least. Iam used to it. Yon seem to be very lonely here. Why 
do you bury yourself here, when the village is so much pleasanter ?”’ 


** T cannot tell you, girl; you cannot understand my feelings, or fathom my ac- 
tions. You are a woman,”’ 


** Shall [ tell you what you are?’ 

es all means, Rosalthe.’’ 

~ You are a misanthrope.’” 
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**Ah! indeed, you have some shrewdness. What do you know of misan- 
thropes ?”’ 

‘*f have read of them, sir,’’ replied the girl gravely. ‘* Adieu, sir,”’ 

** Are you going ?"’ 

**T am, as you see.”’ 

** A fair morning to you, my friend. Speak to me occasionally as you pass.’’ 

** Certainly, sir.’’ 

With a waive of her hand she hurried away. I looked at her sylph-like figure 
until it was no longer visible. The heart that is lonely will cling to shadows, will 
seek companionship with spiders. I now awaited the daily appearance of Rosalthe 
as the only event in each «lay’s history. Her features reminded me of Edla’s. 
They were darker, however, and her hair was of a different color, while her figure 
was somewhat larger. But the voice was like Edla’s, or at Jeast 1 fancied 80. 
Still, it was not so musical as her’s, and she had not Edla‘s beauty. 

**Ah, Rosalthe ! you see J expected you,’’ I said to her one day. ; 

** Yes, as you would expect a showman or a juggler—with the hope of being 
amused. If I should fuil to amuse you, you would perhaps, procure a dog or a 
arrot.”” 

, I fe:t embarrassed for an answer. Somehow the girl perplexed me. She had 
more wisdom than I had given her credit for. There was something inexplicable 
about her, that which I could net fathom. Yet she appeared very unconscious, 
and very quiet and unassuming. Often did J start and wonder at the depth of 
thought she exhibited, and as lia did I writhe beneath her sarcasm, or melt be- 
neath the tones of her heartfelt eloquence. A strange creature was that American 
irl. 

** Why do you live here, like a hermit ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Simple-hearted Rosalthe, how can | tell you, or how ‘can you comprehend 
me? Suffice it, that I am cut off from the world forever, that I can no longer 
mingle with my fellow-men, that my country can no longer hold me, that all my 
hopes have perished, that | am a broken-hearted man.’’ 

Overcome by my feelings, [ paused. I would have wept, but my burning eye- 
balls refused the Juxury of tears. 

** Goon,”’ said Rosalthe, in a choked voice. 

** Rosalthe,’’ I continued, ‘* you are young, your heart is full of hope and joy; 
do not burden it with the sorrows of an outcast and a wanderer; do not weigh 
down its pulses with the griefs of a stronger. Flee from the torn fragment cast up 
by a distant shore, Leave the wanderer for whom the sun shines in vain, for 
whom the song of the birds has no melody, for whom yonder Jake has no beauty, 
who can see no smile in the dimple of its wave."’ 

** Listen to me,” said Rosalthe, ‘* you have a morbid sensibility, a diseased 
imagination. Your mind needs a medicine. Same wrong influence has warped 
your judgment. You have looked upon the world through a false medium, seen 
objects distorted, and mis-shapen; not as they really exist. You have'relied too 
much upon yourself, hugged too closely the opinions imbibed in early years. For- 
get what you have learned; be passive; listen to others, hear their sentiments, 
note their actions, observe their condition in life. While you rejoiced in your free- 
dom from popular errors, you have been the greatest slave to falsehood—while 

ou prided yourself upon your knowledge, you were wholly ignorant of the world 
in which you moved—of those around you. Your ideas, your dogmas, belong to 
a past age, are relics of the long gone. Throw off your fetters—renounce your 
prejudices—be a man. Throw fatality to the winds. Mix freely and cheerfully 
with your fellows; forget what has been, str.ve to be useful. Earth has much to 
wish for—much that is high and noble, and worth wrestling for. 

** Why rest you here in this vale? why feed upon poison? why embrace the 
serpent that stings vou? why sink meekly beneath the blows which should urge 

you to action? Is the human intellect a thing to be thus cramped and trodden 
down? Is misanthropy a necessary ingredient in the cup of life? is therea star 
in heaven that does not shine? is there a bird that doesnot sing? is there a flower 
that emits no odor? You speak of hopes destroyed, of ties sundered. Earth is 
full of hopes, and a thousand affections and dear loves, are ready to twine them- 
selves about yon. Your heart is not broken, if is only perverted and made sorrow- 
ful. ‘[jmo will set all right. God never made a human being who had not some 
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duty to perform, some difficulty to overcome. The sun cannot always shine— 
night must succeed day.’’ 


** Who and what are yon?’’ I cried in amazement, Who taught you this doc- 
trine? from whence came your knowledge ?”’ 

‘**Tam what you see, Nature taught me what I have uttered, listen to her 
voice and she will teach you the same, She has but one doctrine—its name is 
truth, and she teaches it to the studious of all nations in their different tongues. 
Happy is he who bows his heart to instruction, who bends his ear to the voice. 
But there must be no pride, no bigotry, no self worship in the breast that would be 
profited by the one voice that speaks the many tongues that dispenses but one doc- 
trine,’’ 

** I deemed I was speaking with a rustic maiden, but I have listened to a phi- 
losopher, a sage. How strange are your thoughts—how eloquent your tougue, 
and, must I say it, how fallacious your doctrine ! Man can only reach forth and 
take what is thrown within his grasp, swallow what is placed to his lips. He has 
no power to go forth to seek for truth. Truth must come ‘o him, and Ais truth 
may be falsehood to another. You speak of usefulness—it is alla dream. Man 
should live for himself—study his own happiness, his own aggrandizement and 
glory. Good is already glorious and happy, needs not our aid; we can neither add 
to his greatness or detract from his glory; man’s duty is to himself. You say we 
should divest ourselves of pride. Not so. Man’s pride is his greatness, his 
dignity, gains him the worship of his fellow men Man is the image of God—e 
betng of pride—and if should tower above all else—survive his happiness, his 
hopes; scorn to betray his tortures, the agonies that feed within. Js my spirit 
oo by adversity? am I a cringing, bead-telling slave? have I asked sympa- 
t y p*? 

** You have not, sir. Your pride is your bane. When you have been on the 
eve of stretching forth your hand to quaff the cup of happiness, its hideous face 
has thrust itself between. Heavens! are you faint, sir ?”’ 

** Only a tinge of pain I am subject to. What of a HipgEovs FACE? Do you 
know aught of it?’’ { exclaimed wildly. ‘* Have—have—you seen? Pardon 
me, I felt a giddiness. Go on.’’ 

**T will talk no more now. I have tarried too long already. Go and comfort 

— with your philosophy, and forget my presumption in speaking to you so 

Rosalthe caught her basket and bounded away, I hunted in the forest, I fished 
in the lake, but the words of the rustic maiden were ever in my ear. I sat down 
in the deep, deep shade, where there was a living stillness, and traced lines witha 

neil. ; 

a hear voices; they come to me like breezes from the sunny south. They say 
many things—those voices—they speak of a time when happiness was in my 
pv Giger hope smiled in my face. Something of a false philosophy tell they 
also; of powers wasted; of time misspent—of ingratitude—of Edla, of Regnor, 
of Gertrude—of the sTRANGE FACE—of Rosalthe ! 

Who is Rosalthe ? what new mystery is she ?—is she inwoven with my desti- 
ny? Why does she speak to me with tones that are not hers? why gazes she at 
me with the eyes of another? Why do the voices mingle ‘ier with the three faces 
that wept and smiled? ° ° ® ad P ° 

Edla, the thoughts which should be thine alone, are buried with another. They 
are buried with another, and still 1 think of thee no less. Thou art to me the 
REAL and she the 1pkAL;—I blend the real and the ideal, and I see only thee— 
hear only thee. How is this? what new contradiction have I created? how long 
shall this absurdity be ? 

What think I of woman now? DolI change, or have I? I cannot answer. I 
do not know. I find myself a greater mystery than woman. Let me study my- 
self—analyze my own nature. 

Will the Presence haunt me still? shalll see rue Face again. I would I 
could answer. 

Time rolled on. I was with Rosalthe again. We stood on the margin of the 


Huron. We talked of many things —we — of sympathy—we spoke of happi- 
ness. She referred to these as still in the future; I alluded to them as being past, 
forever. 


Brightly the sunhe>= foll on the waters—gladlv they sparkled in its spray, 
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Playful the light zephyr kissed the undulating waves—softly came the murmur to 
our ears. A dreamy influence was around us. The voices of the past—the sigh 
of the billows—the words of Rosalthe blended. I had nought to say—I wished 
only to listen. 1 seemed aguin at the chapel—I saw the fuces that wept and 
smiled—heard solemn words—dcemed that Edla was near me—felt my eyes grow 
dim with tears—took the hand that was near mine—pressed it to my heart—plac- 
ed a ring thereupon. 

An hour of bewilderment passed. Rosalthe’s heart was beating against mine— 
her fingers were trembling in mine. No words were said; and ‘Time went on, 
and she nestled closer and c!oser to my bosom, and I read dear thoughts in every 
— that throbbed to mine, and heard loving words in the breath that warmed my 
cheek. 

How long can this last? what can it be? is it happiness or insanity? Manis a 
paredox—woman an enchantress. 

If this be waking, let me be wakeful forever? if this be a dream, let me dream 
on. How fast the moments fly—how swift is Time? Stay, old man ruthless, 
throw down for a space thy sharp weapon—linger upon the banks of the Huron— 
smile upon the happy, with thy wrinkled lips, and look mildly upon them with thy 
stern old face. 

**Ha! ha !’? He laughs—the old man rathless—and shaking the scythe above 
his hoary head, rnshes on and on. 


Rosalthe has gone—to meet me again to-morrow, I paced up and down to 
sora my erratic thoughts—to call in my bewildered senses, to learn if was really 
appy, and had not been sleep-walking—to ponder on my new hopes. I turned to 
gaze yet again upon Rosalthe’s retreating figure—felt the CHiLL—saw the FACE 
and the eyes. I could not be mistaken—that sTRANGE VISAGE was turned 
npon me with IMPLORING EARNESTNEss—the hands were outstretched as if in 
unspeakable entreaty—the lips were parted as if to speak eloquent words—a foot 
was thrown forward as if in the act of rushing towards me. With a shriek I turned 
and fled—fled into the dark forest—on, on, on. I fancied | heard steps behind 
me—that a voice of heart breaking entreaty came after me—was repeated. If I 
heard, I gave no heed thereto, looked not back to see if 1 was pursued; but con- 
centrating all my physical powers, urged my flight. 

With that wild frenzy upon me, I was little better than a maniac. I was like a 
wreck driven by an angry wind into unknown waters. Whither I was flying, and 
for what, were questions I did not pause to ask. I was speeding from a living 
terror—the horror of my existence. What mattered it then which way I went, or 
where my uncertain footsteps carried me? Nothing. On and on, until I could run 
no farther. On and on, until I could only walk—on, until I reeled forward as one 
dranken—on, unti! I could sve nothing, hear nothing— until I fell to the ground. 

What is Time , is it measuredby joy or wo? is 1t counted by the pulses of hap- 
piness or the ravings of pain? : ; he heart beats— 
there is a wave of motion at the wrist. The soul is hidden by clouds. 

. : There is a chaos in the brain that thinks no more—a brief 
rest to the wandering spirit. ° . Who says there is but 
one world? ‘There are myriads; they are found in Madness—-Fanaticism—Sleep. 


. 


CHAPTER X. 


There was a ringing in my ears—the dash of waters upon my face. The song 
of the billows was mingled with the winds that sighed the notes of a strange bird 
—the voice that spoke from the past. Slowly, almost unconsciously I arose 
to my feet. I gazed around—saw a glassy Jake, and the sun sinking beyond its 
farthest verge. I had been insensible for a long time. I attempted to walk: m 
limbs were stiff with cold; 1 could not move without pain. I knelt down by the 
lake; bathed my brow iu its cool waters—rubbed my benumbed limbs. I felt 
‘stronger and co Id walk with less difficulty. I was evidently beside the Huron, 
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but I knew not how far from my cottage. To my surprise and joy a half-hour’s 
toil took me into the vicinity of men aa objects; and another to my dwelling 
In my wild flight I had described a circle, returning really to where I started. It 
was well it was so, for | was entirely exhausted. 1 threw myself npon my bed 
and was soon asleep, dreaming of the strange visage. The morning was far ad- 
vanced when | awoke. I arose and sat up—a paper was pinned to my sleeve. 
1 unpinned it and read as follows: 

_ ** You are suspected of being a counterfeiter. A printed description answering 
in many respects to your person, is posted up in different parts of the country. 
Many in this section have been heavy sufferers by base coin, and are justly exas- 
perated Suspicion is fixed strongly upon you. Ere twenty-four hours you will 
be a prisoner, unless you care for your safety by flight. Were you to have a fair 
trial, I doubt not your innocence might be established; but while the community 
are excited, do rot hope for it. ‘The mob have a quick way of dispensing what 
they believe to be justice, and many innocent persons have suffered. Once in 
the power of an excited populance, no protestation will avail. I would suggest to 
you the expediency of quitting the country at once. When the guilty ones are 
found and punished, suspicion will no longer rest upon you. ‘Your habits, you 
must allow, are a little singular, and there seems to be some mystery attached to 
your seclusion. People are at a loss to know your business, and how you procure 
the gold you scatter so lavishly. Your acts of christian character are adduced as 
evidences of your guilt. You have also a singular way of shunning those who 
approach you, which at this crisis operates greatly to your prejudice. Hoping 
you will not neglect your safety, I have the honor to be your 

UNKNOWN FRIEND.”’ 


** The bolt has fallen again!’’ I cried. ‘‘I knew this new-found pleasure 
could not last.’’ 

‘ I gave way to my feelings—I wrung my hands—I beat my hands upon my 
reast. 

‘*My destiny is on—there is no rest—no stopping place. Why struggle longer 
with my, fate ?—God does not love me. But I must care for my honor. My name 
must not be disgraced. I must fly.”’ 

I wrote a line for Rosalthe. I left it at our erent of meeting. 

**My genius of evil has found me. There is no longer place for me here. My 
new bliss-dream changes—the charm breaks. You will see me no more—you will 
hear of me no more, and if you love me, must love me no more. I am what you 
cannot understand—what J cannot understand myself—what no person can under- 
stand—something inexplicable. Don’t think of me—forget me. I am to be fear- 
ed, shunned, forgotten. Iam the victim of a strange influence. Iam not my 
own master; I amaslave. Lam an anomaly. The elements of happiness are 
not in me. I bring sorrow upon all who approach me; sometimes ruin. I am 
not formed for friendship, much less for love. I must mix no more with your sex; 
the barrier that has been partially broken down must be built up. Yon have light- 
ened many kours of care—yon have been to me all that a good and kind friend 
could be; and I ask such blessings as God alone can give. Farewell, Rosalthe, 
FAREWELL!”’ 

I came hither, I strove to banish thoughts. I drank—I played—I became dis- 
sipated. I mixed with the gay and thoughtless. How vain the wish, and the 
hope, to find oblivion of the past in the bowl. Even alchohol, that river of hell, 
was no letheon for the mind. I still heard the voices—saw the three faces that 
wept and smilod—the hideous presence. Edla and Rosalthe came to me in all 
places, at all hours—bronght sadness and lingering regret. 

One evening as I was reeling from a billiard-room to my lodgings, J felt myself 
plucked by the sleeve. I turned, and Rosalthe was beside me, She looked up into 
my eyes with tearful reproach—was about to speak me of my desertion, of my 
evil course, of what [ had been, of what I was, of what I should be, of what 
stared me in the face. At that moment I turned my eyes away from her ares 
ed gaze; felt the cH1ILL, saw the rack and the ryes—fainted. When I awoke 
I was in the large ward where you saw me. I had been raving mad. 

K.The teller of coming doom had driven me to insanity with his eternai presence. 
his calm face, his earnest geze, his eyes of terrible meaning. Here upon my bed 
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I still commune with myself, which I cannot answer, which no man can answer, 
which were never answered, which can never be answer. 

What is woman? what do I think of woman? Is my doctrine true, or is it false 
Do I love Edla? do I love Rosalthe? Can the human heart know two earthly 
loves? Have I escaped the Presence? 

My thoughts fly across the billows; they return to Rosalthe; they repeat it 
again and again. I dwell upon one, and then upon the other—upon both. How 
can the heart cling to two earthly idols ? 

My brain is diseased—my head is full of madness. Even the old woman that 
brings me dainties and adjusts my pillow, has he step of Edla and Rosalthe— 
speak with her voice, { fear myself—I start at my own absurdity and incoherency 

I will not cetain you longer my strange history is done. I thank you for the 
sympathy that I see written upon your face. ‘To-morrow I shall go the Revere. 


The next day I received a note from Reidstadt, couched in the following terms : 

** My dear R., come to me at once. Ihave much to say to you. Strange 
things have happened. My heart is full of joy. I can find no words to express 
what I feel. Such love, such devotion, and I so deceived; so full of error about 
about women—so superstitious. I have been the victim of early impressions, of 
false dogmas. But come up, old fellow, come up, and I will—no matter what.’ 

Wondering what all this could mean, I hastened to the Revere. 1 was shown 
to the room of Reidstadt. He caught me in his athletic arms, and whiled me half 
through a waltz. and then spun me round and round like a top. 1 began to think 
seriously that he was a lunatic, and as the student had affirmed, ‘‘mad as a March 
hare.’’ WhenTI had time to look about me, I perceived that there were other 

rsons in the room—two well-dressed foreign looking gentlemen, and two very 

n‘dsome ladies. I returned to Reidstadt for an explanation. 

‘This is Regnor,’’ he said leading me towards one of the foreign gentlemen; 
‘fand this is Hugo,’’ he continued, turning to the other, who, by the way, had 
the most singular countenanee that I ever gazed upun—‘‘and this is Gertrude; 
and this is Edla and Rosalthe, the Farmer’s daughter. 

Though filled with wonder, Bmanaged to congratulate their reunion. 

**I see you are puzzled beyond measure,’’ added Reidstadt. I will all 

He turned again to him he had called Hago, asking in a deep voice, ‘Did you 
ever gaze upon—such a strange face before? Saw you ever such lips—such an 
expression? 

‘*I solemnly assure you I never did,”’ I replied earnestly and sincerely. 

Then lowering his voice, he added—‘*That is the strange face—the evil pre- 
sence. 

**How can that be?’’ I asked quickiy. 

** All our meetings but the last two were accidental. My superstitious fears, to- 
gether with his singular visage, invested him with imagimary terrors. The last 
meetings were not accidental. By means of Flickner, he had learned his early 
history, and the relationship that probably existed botween us. He went to Mu- 
nich; I had gone, but his identity had been established, and the heart of my father 
was glad. Accompanied by Flickner, he set sail for America in pursuit of me 
He found me on the banks of the Huron, and I fled from him as from a demon 
incarnate. He traced me to this place, saw me. I fainted as I have said Hugo 
rushed to me, and recognized Rosalthe, whom he had seen in Germany.”’ 

‘In Germany !’’ I exclaimed. 

*‘Of course, He knew Edla Reinbeck in Germany.”’ 

** And did she not go to a convent.”’ 

** No more than you have been to a convent. She came over the water. One 
vessel bore us both. On the banks of the Huron she was Rosa'the. Look on 
the middle finger; that is the ring I gave her once when the lake smiled in our 
faces, and the sun shone brightly, and we spuke of hope. Edla explained to Hu: 
go the cause—to him—inexplicable conduct. By his advice I was taken to the 
hospital. When my strength and spirits were in some measure restored—that is, 
yesterday—all this was told to me, I was made the happiest man in the world.”’ 

** And Regnor and Gertrude— ”’ ! 
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**Came with Hugo”? added Reidstant. So you perceive that all is plain, and 
not a shade of mystery hangs over us,’’ 

** By whom and for what was Fugo abducted ? ”” 

‘* By some ruffians who intended him to work in the mines, on account of ha- 
tred toward my father, It was to gratify a feeling of revenge, as well as a desire 
for gain. He escaped from their power, however, through the agency of a Ger- 
man peasant, with whom he afterwards lived.’’ 

** Well, what shall you do now? ”’ 

** Make love to Edla Reinbeck,’’ he replied in a whisper, who looking archly 
at the person in question, who blushed, and seemed to have some idea that she 
had some interest in the words that were said. 

2 a forget, my good sir, that you are a woman hater,’ I ventured to re- 
mark, 

** And that they are fickle and trustless,’’ added Edla, 

** That they are cold and se'fish,’’ continued Gertrude. 

** That there are no exceptions,”’ suggested Regnor significantly. 

«That you should shun them asthe sTRANGE FACgE,’’ said Hugo with a sad 
sinile. 

** That you should never link your destiny toa woman,’’ prompted Edla again. 

** That your old tutor is a wise man,’ followed Gertrude. 

**That he has an intimate knowledge of the world and of woman—that he is 
the author of an unpublished manuscript on the fallacies of the sex in general, to 
which is added ten reports of cases in particular,’’ chimed Regnor. 

** Hold, Ibeg of you! I plead guilty,’ cried Gensenius. 

** You had better confess to Fraulein Edla,’’ I said. 

‘‘Ah yes! You American people are utilitarians. J am or have been too 
much inclined to the ulopian,’’ he answered. 

** I should like to see Flickner.’’ 

Gensenius rang the bell. After a long time he made his appearance. He 
proved to be in a glorious state of inebriation. 

“Why do you make a beast of yourself? ’’ said Gensenius. 

**1 am very sus—sus—ceptible, Frev Herr, It’s my misfortune.”’ 

I could not help smiling. 

_ “Why did you not come to moas you promised, when you left me at the 
Brocken to pass the night? ’’ asked Gensenius. 

** 1 was worse than I am now, Frey Herr. A bottle of wine made such an 
impression on my too sus—’’ 

** Well, well, Flickner, let it pass. This is no time for reflections. We are 
too happy in the present to think of the past. Take this gold, and remain in a 
glorious state of susceptibility three days—aye, a week if you will.” 

** Thank you, Frey Herr; and when you remember, that Iam the youngest and 
most susceptible of thirteen children—’’ 

** Begone, you knave, and don’t come to my room unless I send for you. Here 
come back, (in a whisper) and when you see me and Fraulein Edla together, don’t 
come too near; and, you drunken rascal, don’t hear anything we say.”’ 

«* When I see you and Fraulein Edla together, don’t come too near, and don’t 
hear what you say—ha ?’’ said Flickner, repeating with drunken gravity, and a 
sort of half comprehension, every word loud enough to be heard. 

I joined in the laugh that followed, with good will, while Gensenius pushed 
Flickner out of the room. 

Refreshments were brought. The conversation became general. We spoke of 
many things—we smiled—we were happy. I could not forbear looking at Regnor 
and Gertrude—such a noble pair were they, 89 fitted for each other. 

I gazed also at the strange face of Hugo—saw traced thereupon bright thoughts, 
elevated desires; but when the eyes were turned upon me I averted my head, and 
fancied I felt the chill. Again and again I attempted to meet his glance uumoved 
but in vain. The spirit of Mesmer himself slept in those flashing orbs. 

** What a strange life has his been,’’ said I to myself; ‘* how many cares have 
done their work upon his broad forehead ! What would I give tc know his event- 
ful history !”’ 


My vision dwelt often upon Gensenius and Edla. They sat very close to each 
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other—spoke very low and very earnestly. ‘There was no levity upon their fe-a 
tures; but they were serious, and sometimes tearful. 

Once I saw Gensenius cover his face with his hands, and remain silent for some 
moments. When at length he raised his head, and gazed into Edla’s eyes, his 
handsome countenance was raidiant with hope and happiness. I thought of the 
chapel in Germany, and the three faces that wept and smiled by turns: of the sol- 
emn words; of the dear sunrise; of the man with the book and the gown; of all 
that I had heard. I could not help it, I suffered my head to find a resting-place in 
my palm, thoughts which I could not repress came up—it was not manly, bat— 
no matter. 

When I ventured to turn my attention upon my new friends, I saw them wiping 
away big drops from their cheeks, and read feelings unutterable upon their visages. 
As Gensenius had prayed at the altar, so prayed 1—that the happines might last— 
that the Past might be forgutten—that there might be no Future—an eternal 
Presence. 

Bright, bright are the skies when storms have past—dear are the hopes when 
cares are gone—sweet the hour when lovers meet. There can be no night when 
the sun shines—no despair in the true hearts that love—between whom there are 
no barriers, no doubts. ‘Tread softly, old man ruthless, Jet the present linger. 


Time plodded on. In the four months which followed, a great many hearts 


beat happier, and a great many ceased to beat. At the end of that time I receiv- 
ed a letter from Gensenius, dated 


Municu, Apri. 247TH. 

My pear R.,—The Past has gone forever ; there is no more Future ; the 
Present, the same Present—you remember—is eternal. Edla and myself have no 
thoughts of the future; we feel only the present—know that we are happy. What 
have we to trouble us—what to fear—what to wish? Nothing. Our minds dwell 
upon no dark spots: we see no clouds, no storms, We live ina Present of love il- 
limitable, deep, glorious. We exist in each other. Regnor and Gertrude are near 
us. Their little boy, whom they call Gensenius, is all that parents could wish. 
You should see his smiling face, and hear him talk. Hugo is with me, and shares 
all our happiness. He is very good and noble. I shall send you soon a journal 
which he has kept of his early life. I hazard nothing in saying that it is a tale of 
wild, deep interest. Flickner is still in my service, and still very susceptible. I 
find him better than he looked. His face, which I thought so sinister, now seems 
very friendly and natural. I am no longer a woman hater, Rosinus has not read 
me his famous manuscript for three months. He appears very well content, and 
happy in my felicity. My father is in very good health, and I believe feels as hap- 
py as any man in Bavaria, except myself. It is very possible that a man’s name 
may begin with R. and not bring him any very lasting misfortunes. I suppose I 
shall have to own in closing this epistie, that I have been much in the wrong— 
created in most instances my own misery. 

Praying sincerly that may be 7 what Edla is to me, I remain 

ours truly, 
GensEenius REIpsTADT. 


Here is a most striking testimony to the moral influence of religious 
controversy and dissension, from the Saturday Evening Post. He 
says :— 

rf Conversing a few days ago with an officer of the ‘ Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,” he said that the 
officers of the Penitentiary made an objection to the admission of ‘ re- 
ligious papers” into that prison for the use of the convicts, “ because 
they (the papers) quarreled so much.” 
















ARTICLE CXLVIII. 


The Death Penalty, 


DEBATE IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, May 1, 1849. 


Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a bill to abolish the 
punishment of death. He contended that the increase in the crime 
of murder during the past year might be ascribed to the contin- 
uance of execution, and he glanced at the authorities in support of his 
theory, from Cardinal Beccaria to the last report of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners, whe had expressly declared that the rights of a Legis- 
lature to inflict capital punishment, rested on the ground of strict and 
cogent necessity, to go beyond which involved a transgression in foro 
cali. He then combatted the inferences which his right Hon. friend 
(Sir G. Grey) had, last year, drawn from the statistics of crimes of 
punishments since the severity of our criminal code had been mitigated 
and insisted that his right hon. friend was bound, upon the principle, 
before stated, to show,the absolute necessity of retaining capital pusieh- 
ment for murder. ‘Te result of all evidence proved that where the ex- 
periment had been tried it had been successful, and that murders had di- 
minished in the ratio of the dimioution of executions. [Hear.] The 
hon. membex said in conclusion he objected to capital punishment be- 
cause it was the only punishment which imitated the crime which it 
sought to putdown. (Hear, hear.) But there was another strong ar- 
age against it, and that was, that when once inflicted it could never 

called. (Hear, hear.) There was moral and religious feeling mixed 
up with the question, because moral and religious people had taken their 
stand against the infliction of capital punishment. It had been abolish- 
ed in ‘Tuscany, in Belgium, and even in our own Indian possession, and 
he would also remind the House that during the best 200 years of the 
republic there was not a single execution in Rome. Cicero’s well-known 
expression stood as a record of the fact, and even high authorities of 
our own were not wanting. He felt that the arguments in favor of abo- 
lition had taken strong hold of the people of the country. A great 
many of the clergy joined in the cry for abolition, and he had the opinion 
of three English and two Irish judges, and the recorders of several 
cities, in favor of his motion. His right hon. friend had told him in the 
previous year that men’s minds were not favorable to abolition. If his 
right hon. friend meant the press, he might assent to the truth of his doc- 
trine. But, if his right hon. friend meant the moral and religious classes 
—those who had achieved great triumphs in the triumphs in the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the slave trade—he (Mr, Ewart) contended that 
they were all in favor of abolition. (Hear, hear.) Those classes be- 
lieved that the Gospel contained two principles, the abhorence of re- 
venge and the encouragement of repentance, and they -called upon the 
House to sweep from the statute book the unchristian spirit of revenge, 
and to encourage the Christian spirit of forgiveness. (Cheers.) 

Lord Nugent seconded the motion. 

Sir G. Grey opposed the motion, feeling convinced that the time was 
far distant when the infliction of the law in cases of extreme guilt could 
be dispensed with. Many of his hon. friend’s arguments applied to a 
period antecedent to 1841, since which time no criminal had suffered 
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the punishment of death but for wilful and deliberate murder. He 
maintained the necessity, although it might not be capable of actual de- 
monstration, for the protection of human life, of throwing around it 
that terror which was entertained of the punishment of death, and which 
being entertained had a deterring effect. He denied that the crime of 
murder had increased; on the contrary, taking a series of years, murder 
was the only crime which had not materially increased. (Hear.) In 
conclusion he asked the House whether it could be affirmed that the 
time had arrived when capital punishment could be abolished for murder 
and for high treason, no substitute being suggested which would afford 
an equal protection to society. He admitted the evils arising from pub- 
lic executions, which furnished a strong objection to capital yy eam 
but whilst it was retained public executions, were unavoidable. (Hear.) 

Mr. Bright supported the motion. He thought it was a fair infer- 
ence that if hanging had failed to put down minor crimes, it must fail 
to check a crime which in most instances was committed from the im- 
pulse of intense passion, and the deterring effect of any punishment 
must be small with respect to such acrime. Take the case of Rush. 
Did any one suppose that any punishment either in this world or the 
next could have diverted that man from the crime he committed? It 
was long contemplated; it was the crime of an edueated man; and, 
from all they knew of him, no fear of punishment would have diverted 
him from his purpese. ‘Then take the case at Bristol; the murder was 
not premeditated, it arose from great aggravation, and under sudden im- 
pulse; and there could be no doubt that when @mmitted, the punish- 
ment to follow was entirely shut out from the contemplation of the 
criminal. (Hear, hear.) In neither of these cases was the fear of 
death sufficient to deter from the crime of murder. The right hon. 
baronet admitted that the effect of public executions was injurious, but 
were not executions inflicted just that people might see and be warned 
of the consequeness of crime ? Such exhibitions tended to excite the 
worst feelings. The shout of execrations with which Rush was receiv- 
ed on the scaffold at Norwich sprang from the same source that in him 
had dictated the murder, a cruel and vindictive feeling. (Hear, hear.) 
He had no doubt that, among the 20,000 people present at that execu- 
tion, there were many who returned home more ready to commit mur- 
der than they before. (Hear, hear.) The late case at Bristol was a 
of a truly horrible character. Half-a-dozen men dragging a girl un- 
trained, most ignorant, almost imbecile, to the place of execution, and a 
clergyman coaxing her to walk quietly to the scaffold, was not such a 
spectacle as the right hon. gentleman would wish to see often repeated, 
(Hear, hear.) 

Capital punishment invested the criminal with an importance which 
ought not to attach to him. ‘There was an execution lately at Brecon. 
When the judge passed sentence, a voice called out in court, “Now, 
Jem, mind you die game;” and the man did die ‘‘game.” During the 
time that elapsed before his execution he was maintained his resolu- 
tion to “die game,” not listening to the chaplain. (Hear, hear.) 

*1f such e man were sentenced to some punishment short of death, 
would people crowd to see him? No; the murderer would still be a 
murderer, but he would not be a hero. (Hear, hear.) 

The right honorable baronet seemed in some degree not to take into 
his view the strength of public on this question; but he must recollect 
the case of a conviction which occurred last year at Monmouth, when 
nearly every male inhabitant of that town signed a memorial entreating 
that the execution should not take place. What were the memorials 
which the right hon. baronet had received from Bristol? Between 
$,000 and 4,000 women had signed one praying that Harriet Thomas 
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should be reprieved; and as many men signed another to the same 
effect. There were five different religious congregations in Bristol, all 
ef whom signed a similar memorial; while the mayor and corporation 
of Gloucester signed a memorial upon the very same case. All this 
clearly showed that public opiinon was running *ery clearly in that di- 
rection, in which he was quite certain that the right honorable baronet 
in heart wished that it should rnn, (hear, hear)—namely, in calling up- 
on Parliament to settle the question of Capital Punishment in the only 
way in which it could be settled in ’a civilized and Christian country. 
An excellent friend of his, Mr. Gilpin, who had been very active on the 
subject as Capital Punishment, and whose name, whenever the question 
should be settled, would be ever remembered along with those of some 
other goo] men who had exerted themselves on this subject—that gentle- - 
man had informed him (Mr. Bright) of the result of the result of u 
wards of fifty meetings which he had attended in various parts of the 
country, and had stated that there never had been a question, however 
exciting, or however interesting, which had gathered large assemblies 
together—not passionately and foolishly to pronounce against the pun- 
ishment of death, but to argue the question dispassionarely. ‘Taking 
into consideration, then, the statistics upon this question, and looking 
atthe almost uuanimous judgment of these public meetings respecting, 
it, he thought there was ample evidence that the public sentiment was 
ripe for the settlement which his honorable friend the member for Dum- 
fries had proposed. 

Mr. Drummond said that the mnrders had increased there was no 
doubt; not only in frequency, but in intensity; but he believed they had 
increased mainly because the murderers were made heroes of in that 
House. Their debates instilled the minds of the people with the idea 
that murder, after all, was not quite so detestable a crime as it was iu 
the dark ages. (Cries of “Oh.”) One argument was that culprits 
were known to say they did not care to be hanged. So said the school- 
boys respecting flogging, but it was well known, nevertheless, that they 
did care very much for being flogged. 

Sir E, Buxton believed there was an increased dislike in the people 
of this country to convict in capital cases—(hear)—and he had come to 
the conclusion not to vote for the motion. He suggested whether the 
immoral effects of public executions might not be lessened by their pub- 
licity being restricted to the precincts of the gaol. 

r. Brothertod supported the motion, which he believed to be in 
unison with public opinion, 

Sir G. Strickland hoped to see the day when Capital Punishments 
yo + abolished; he bad, many years ago, at the bar, been executed, 

ear 
f Col. Thompson recommended, as a preliminary to the abolition of 
Capital Punishment, the preparation and improvement of some secon- 
dary punishment, and trying its effect in crimes inferior in gravity to 
murder. 

Lord Nugent, in supporting the motion, insisted that the burden of 
proof was with its opponents, who must show, first, that capitg] punish- 
ment had a tendency to abate crime, and secondly, that crime could not 
be equally encountened by another form of punishmeat. He complain- 
ed that his right hon. friend (Sir G. Grey) had omitted to notive the fact 
that tne great majority of judges had given an opinion in favor of the 
remission of Capital Dandehenaete. 

Sir H. Verney opposed the bill, after which the House dlvided— 

For the motion 51 
Against it ° 75—24 
Jerrold’s News and Standard of Freedom, 





(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE CXLIX. 


The Outer and Inner World. 
BY AMICA. 


Gop hath so fashioned the outer world that it seems the exclusive 
property of each individual and whatever claims certain persons may 
assert, every one can take as much air or light or heat or beauty as his 
soul is fitted to receive. We can dissolve only just so much salt in al- 
cohol, and so we can extract only just so much pleasure from any given 
source; he who gets comfort and bliss out of a hovel, could obtain no 
more in the most splendid mansion. The mother who toils all day in 
her little hut, and at night watches her babes and knows they are all 
safe; experiences a gratification equal if not superior to that of her who 
never moves a finger but to call some one to her aid: who leaves her 
children to the care of others, content to be told that they are canopied 
beneath satin and velvet. 

How many sons of science gaze in admiration at the stars as they 
make their noiseless circuit. For a time the whole firmament appears 
the sole possession of each one, and that one, God’s only child. Yet, 
we know that it is nédt so. We see how numerous are his offspring, and 
that he provides for and sustains them all. 

Not only does he prepare the casement, but the in-dwelling spirit 
which gives iife. This is something which belongs separately to each 
created being. No matter what confusion there may be without, all can 
turn within to their own quiet realm, and find no intruders save un- 
worthy thoughts. In that chamber, is the holy of holies. None enter 
there except the Father and ourselves. No friend, however dear, can gain 
admittance, no ear, however acute, can catch the faintest cadence. We 
are alone, and must ever be. How rich the boon! how great the enjoy- 
ment! how priceless the benefit! 

We pity the lame, deaf, blind, dumb and the suffering of every sort, 
and think what we should do in their situation. We know not the am- 
ple provision made by Him who leaves none without a resource. He 
gilds the halls where sit His solitary ones, and sends His spirits to min- 
ister to their wants. He pours upon them oil, balm and sweet-smelling 
savor when no sound disturbs the air, and all is hushed and motionless. 
He distils joy and gladness, and makes the inner light all the more 
bright from its contrast with the dark back-ground it itumines. He 
sens faith to pierce the thickest cloud; love to werm the rudest breast; 
and compensation for every sacrifice. 

True, there are dark, mysterious shades in life, but the more we look 
about us and analyze, the more satisfied shall we become that the outer 
is no criterion for the inner. There may be misery, deep, nay, even ter- 
rible, in those high and stately homes where the eye hardly dares to 
rest. And there may be exquisite happiness in those obscure retreats 
where human beings are sometimes forced to dwell, faring harder, and 
receiving less attention, than the brute creation. 

We cannot weigh the balance, but from what we see and know, we 
should resolve to -have our portion of the common good, and not waste 
the actual or drive it off in our eager pursuit after more and greater «de- 
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lights. There might be pleasure in every act; in a day well spent; ina 
life of growth; in a mission of usefulness, We do not seek, and so fail 
to find. We do not knock, and therefore the door remains closed against 
us. ‘lhe Great Shepherd is ever at his post ready and willing to wait 
on his own; to hear their prayers, answer their petitions, unlock the 
treasures of his kingdom, and to give grace, strength and will. He will 
not force his gifts, but stands ready to detect the slightest aspiration after 
goodness and excellence. 

lo equipoise the outer and inner world should be the special work of 
every one endowed with intelligence. Others may place materials in 
our way and assist us; but the management of our own sphere and the 
settlement of our daily accounts, is something which no one can do for 
us. We must remain stationary, or advance by our own efforts. 





ARTICLE CL. 
Protest. 


We, the undersigned, solemnly protest against the intended execution 
of Washington Goode, as a crime in which we would under no cir- 
cumstances participate, which we would prevent, if possible, and in the 
guilt of which we will not, by the seeming assent of silence, suffer our- 
selves to be implicated. 

We believe the execution of this man will involve all who are instru- 
mental in it in the crime of murder—of the murder in cold blood of a 
helpless fellow being. 

The arguments by which executions are generally defen:'ed are whol- 
ly wanted here. ‘The prisoner is not one who in spite of good instruc- 
tion and example, for purposes of avarice, revenge or lust, deliberately 
planned the murder of a fellow-being. ‘The intended victim of law 
was aman of misfortune from birth, made by his social position, and 
still more by the color which God gave him, the victim of neglect, of 
oppression, of prejudice, of all the evils inflicted upon humanity by 
man. If ina paroxysm of drunken rage, he killed his opponent, (and 
this is the utmost alleged against him,) his case comes far short of pre- 
meditated murder. 

But even this fact is extremely doubtful. It is supported only by the 
most suspicious testimony, and such as, even if honest, was, from the 
nature of the case, extremely liable to mistake, and such as would not 
have weighed with any jury to touch the life of a white man. And 
since the trial, facts have come to light materially lessening the credi- 
bility of the evidence which led to conviction. 

The glaring unfairness of his mode of trial is of itself sufficient ground 
for this protest. The maxim which gives to the accused a trial by his 
peers was essentially violated. In a community where sympathy with a 
colored man is a rare and unpopular sentiment, the prisoner should have 
been tried by a jury composed partly, at least, of his own race. This 
violation of the principles of equal justice demands our solemn pro- 
test. 

We claim also that the petition of more than 20,000 of our felluw-cit- 
izens to have this man’s life spared, demands respect. Such a number 
of voluntary petitioners, all upon one side, indicates the will of the sov- 
ereign people of the State, that the penalty should be commuted. Our 
respect for the right-of the people to a voice and a just influence in the 
administration of public justice, also demands this solemn protest 
against the legal murder of Washington Goode. 





SELECT POEMS, 


BY REV. S. G. BULFINCH. 


MARY STUART. 


BY SCHILLER. 


ScenE.—The park at Fotheringay. Trees in the fore-ground; a distant prospect behind. Ma- 
ry advauces from between the treés at a quick pace; Jean Kennedy slowly following her. 


KENNEDY. 


Stay, stay, dear lady ! you are hurrying on 
As though you’d wings;—I cannot follow you. 


MARY. 


Let me renew the dear days of my childhood! 
Come, rejoice with me in Liberty’s ray ! 
O’er the gay-pansied turf, through the sweet scented wild wood, 
Let’s pursue, lightly bounding, our fetterless way ' 
Have I emerged from the dungeon’s deep sadness ? 
Have I escaped from the grave’s yawning light ? 
Oh, let me sweep on, in this food tide of gladness, 
Drinking full, thirsty draughts of fresh freedom and light ! 


KENNEDY 


Your prison only is enlarged a little, 
Yon thicket of deep trees alone prevents you 
From seeing the dark walls that stretch around us. 


Mary. 


Thanks to those trees which thus in dim seclnsion 
Conceal my prison, I may dream I’m free, 
“= wouldst thou wake me from the dear illusion ? 
hy call me back to thought and misery ? 
Does not heaven hold me in its soft embrace ? 
Do not these eyes, once more unfettered, rove 
Far through immeasurable realms of space 
To greet each object of their earlier love > 
There, northwards, are my kingdom’s bounds appearing,~ 
There, where yon hills their misty tops advance ; 
And these light clouds, with the mid-way careering, 
Seek the far ocean of thine empire, France ! 


Hastening clouds, ships of the sky, 
(Ah, could I sail in your ocean on high !) 
Greet with a blessing my youth’s cherish’d land ! 
An exile I weep, in fetters I Janguish — 
None nigh, but you, to bear note of my anguish. 
Free is your course vver billow and strand ; 
You are not subject to this queen’s command. 


KSANNEDY. 


Alas! dear Jady, your beside yourself ; 
This long-withholden freedom makes you dream. 


Mary. 


A bark ! a bark is in the gale ! 
She scudse down yonder bay | 
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How swiftly might that slender sail 
Transport us faraway ! 

The owner starves;—what wealth he’d get, 
Were he to waft us o’er ! 

He'd have a catch within his net 

No fisher had before. 


KENNEDY. 











































O, forlorn wishes! See you not from far 
The spies that dodge us? A dark prohibition 
Has scarad each pitying creature from our path. 


Mary. 





No, Jean! Believe me, it is not without 

Au object that my prison-doors are opened. 

This little favor is the harbinger 

Of greater happiness. I do not err. 

it is Love’s active hand I have to thank ; 

1 recognize Lord Leicester's influence in it. 

Yes! by degrees they will enlarge my prison, 
Though little boons accustom me to greater, 
Until, at length, I see the face ef him 

Who'll loosen with his hand these bonds forever. 


KENNEDY. 






I cannot reconcile these contradictions, 
But yesterday condemn'd to death,—and now 

To live, and in the enjoyment of such freedom ! 
Even so, I’ve heard, the chain 1s loosed from those 
Whom an eternal freedom is awaiting. 


Mary. 


Heard’st thou the hunters? Through thicket and mead, 
Hark, how their bugles ring out ! 

Ah, could | vault on my spirted steed ! 
Ah, could I join the gay rout! 

Sounds of sweet, bitter-sweet recollections,— 
How glad were ye once to my ear, 

When the rocks of my native Schihallion 

Exultant sent back your Joud cheer ! 


FROM “THE ADMIRAL GUARINOS.”’ 


LOCKHART, FROM THE SPANISH, § 






Wrornu waxed King Marlotes, when thus he heard him say, 
And all for ire commanded he should be led away, 

Away unto the dungeon keep, beneath its vaults to lie. 
With fetters bound in darkness deep, far off from sun and sky. 






With iron bands they bound his hands; that sore, unworthy pléght 
Might well express his helplessness, doomed never more to fight. 

Again, from cincture down to knee, long bolts of iron he bore, 
Which signified the knight should ride on charger never more. 






Three times alone, in all the year, it is the captive’s doom 
To see God’s daylight bright and clear, instead of dungeon gloom; 
Three times alone they bring him out, like Samson long ago, 
Befure the Mvorish rabble rout to be a sport and show. 


On three high feasts they bring him forth, a spectacle to be,— 
The feast of Pasque, and the great day of the Nativity, 

And on that morn, more solemn yet, when maidens strip the bowers, 
And gladden mosque and niinaret with the firstlings of the flowers. 


Poetry. 


THE CONVICT AND HIS CHILD. 
BY CAMPBELL. 


Wuart plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew, 
What sorrow check’d thy long and last adieu ! 
Daughter of Conrad! when he heard his knell, 
And bade his country and his child farewell ! 
Dooim’J the long isles of Sydney-cove to see, 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee. 
Thrice the sad father tore thee from his heart, 
And thrice returned, to bless thee, and to part ; 
Thrice from his trembling lips he murmur’d low 
The plaint that own’d unutterable woe ; 

Till Faith, prevailing o’er bis sullen doom, 

As bursts the morn on night's unfathomed gloom, 
Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime, 
Beyond the realms of Nature and of Time! 


** And weep not thus,” he eried, “* young Ellenore, 
My bosom bleeds, but soon shall bleed no more! 
Short shal) this halfextinguish’d spirit burn, 

And soon these limbs to kindred dust return ! 

But not, my child, with life’s precarious fire 

The immortal ties of Nature shall expire ; 

These shall resist the triumph of decay, 

When time is o’er, and worlds have passed away ! 
Cold in the dust this perished heart may lie, 

But that which warmed it once sha}l never die ; 
That spark unburied in its mortal frame 

With living light, eternal, and the same, 

Shall beam on Joy’s interminable years, 

Unveil’d by darkness—unassuaged by tears! 


** Yet on the barren shore and stormy deep, 
One tedious watch is Conrad doom’ed to weep ; 
But when I gain the home without a friend, 
And press the uneasy couch where none attend, 
His last embrace, still cherished in my heart, 
Shall calm the struggling spirit ere it part! 

Thy darling form shal! seem to hover nigh, 

And hush the groan of life’s last agony ! 


“ Farewell ! when strangers lift thy father’s bier, 
And place my nameless stone without a tear ; 
When each returning pledge hath told my child 
That Conrad’s tomb is on the desert piled ; 

And when the dream of troubled fancy sees 

Its lonely rank grass waving in the breeze ; 

Who then will soothe thy grief, when mine is o’er ? 
Who will protect thee; helpless Elienore ? 

Shall secret scenes thy filial sorrow hide, 

Scorn’d by the world, to factious guilt allied ? 
Alans! no; methinks the generous and the good 
Will woo thee from the shades of solitude ! 

O’er friendless grief compassion shall awake, 
And smile on Innocence, for Mercy’s sake |” 





Think ere you Speak, 


THINK ere you speak, for a word lightly spoken, 
Oft wakens a pang which has sluinbered for years ; 
And memory’s repose, when once it is broken, 
May turn a sweet smile into sadness and tears. 
No pleasure can then chase the gloom from the mind, 
Or recall the sweet smile which has played on the cheek, 
With the heart’s deepest sorrow that word may be twined ; 
Then strike not the chord—but think ere you spe2!:. 


















ARTICLE CLI. 


Journal of a Poor Vicar. 
(Continued from page 444.) 


_ Jan, 2.—Fortune is heaping her favors upon me. This morning I 

again received a packet of money, £12, by the post, with a Jetter from 
Mr. Fleetman. It is too much. For a shilling he returns me a pound. 
Things must have gone well with him. He says as much. I cannot, 
alas! thank him, fot he has forgotten to mention his address. God for- 
bid I should be lifted up foolishly with my present riches. I hope now 
in time to pay off honéstly my bond to Mr. Withell. 

When I told my daughters that [| had received a letter from Mr. 
Fleetman, there was a new occasion for joy. Ido not exactly under- 
stand what the girls have todo with this Mr. Fleetman. Jenny colored, 
and Polly laughingly, and held up both ther hands before Jenny’s face, 
and Jenny behaved as if she was seriously vexed with the playful girl. 

I read Fleetman’s letter; but I could scarcely do it, for the young man 
is an enthusiast. He writes many flattering things which I do not de-* 
serve; exaggerating everything, even indeed when he speaks of the 
good Jenny. I pitied the poor girl while | read. 1! did not dare to look 
at her. he passage, however, which relates to her is worthy of note, 
and run thus:— 

«< Excellent sir, when I went from your door, I felt as if I were quit- 
ting a father’s roof for the bleak and inhospitable world. I shall never 
forget you, never forget how happy I was with you; I see you now be- 
fore me, in your rich poverty, in your Christian humility, in your patri- 
archal simplicity. And the lovely, fascinating Polly; and ah! for your 
Jenny I have no words! In what words shall one describe the heavenly 
loveliness by which everything earthly is transfigured? Forever shall I 
remember the moimment whea she gave me the twelve shillings and the 
gentle tone of consolation with which she spoke to me. onder not 
that I have the twelve shillings still. I would not part with them for a 
thousand guineas. I shall soon, perhaps, explain everything to you per- 
sonally. Never in my life have I been so happy or so miserable as I 
nowam. Commend me to your sweet daughters, if they still bear me 
in remembrance.” : 

I conclude from these lines, that he intends to come this way again; 
and the prospect gives me pleasure. In his unbounded gratitude, the 
young man has perhaps sent me his all, because | once lent him half of 
my ready money. ‘That grieves me; he seems to be a thoughtless 
youth, and yet he has an honest heart. ‘ 

We have great delight in the little Alfred. The little thing ‘.ughed 
to-day upon Polly as Jenny was hokiing him, like a young mother, in 
her arms. The girls are more handy with the little citizen of the world 
than I anticipated; but it is a beautiful child. We have bought it a 
handsome cradle, and provided abundantly for all his little wants. The 
cradle stands at Jenny’s bedside. She watches day and night like a 
guardian spirit over her tender charge. 

Jan. $.—To-day Mr. Curate Thomson arrived with his young wife, 
and sent for me. I accordingly went to him immediately at the inn. 
He is an agreeable man and very polite. He informed me that he was 
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appointed my successor in office; that he wished, if I had no objections, 
to enter immediately upon his duties, and that | might occupy the par- 
sonage until Easter; he would, in the meanwhile, take up his abode in 
lodgings prepared for him at Alderman Fieldson’s. 

I replied that, if he pleased, I would resign my office to him immedi- 
ately, as | should thus be more at liberty to look out for another situa- 
tion. I desired only permission to preach a farewell] sermon in the 
churches in which | had for so many years declared the word of the 
Lord. 

With this he was quite satisfied, and said that he would come in the 
afternoon to examine the state of the parsonage. 

He has been here with his wife and Alderman Fieldson. His lady 
was somewhat haughty, and appears to be of high birth, for there was 
nothing in the house that pleased her; and she hardly deigned to look at 
my daughters. When she saw the little Alfred in the cradle, she turned 
to Jenny, and asked whether she were already married. The good 
Jenny blushed up to her hair, and shook her little head by way of neg- 
ative, and stammered out something. I had to come to the poor girl’s 
assistance. The lady listened to my story with great interest, and drew 
up her mouth, and shrugged her shoulders. It was very disagreeable, 
but I said nothing. Il invited them to take a cup of tea, but they de- 
clined. Mr. Curate appeared to be very obedient to the slightest hint 
of the lady. 

We were very glad when this unpleasant visit was over. 

Jan. 6.—Mr. Withel} is an excellent man, to judge from his letter. 
He sympathizes with me in regard to my unfortunate bond, and com- 
forts me with the assurance, that Fk must not disquiet myself if I am not 
able to pay it for ten years, or ever. He appears to be well acquainted 
with my circumstances, for he alludes to them very cautiously. He con- 
siders me an honest man, and that gratifies me most. He shall not find 


his confidence misplaced. I shall goto Trowbridge as soon as I can, 
and pay Mr. Withell, Fleetman’s £12 sterling, as an instalment of my 
monstrous debt. 

Although Jenny insists that she sleeps soundly, that Jittle Alfred is 
very quiet o’nights, and only wakes once, when she gives him a drink 
out of his little bottle, yet | feel anxious about the maiden, She is not 
lively by far as formerly, although she seems to be much pagener than 


when we were every day troubled about our daily bread. Sometimes 
she sits with her needle, lost in a reverie, dreaming with open eyes; or 
her hands, once so active, lie sunk upon her lap. When . is spoken 
to she starts, and has to bethink herself what was suid. All this evi- 
dently comes from the interruption of her proper rest; but she will not 
hear a word of it. We cannot even pursuade her to take a little nap in 
the daytime. She declares that she feels perfectly well. 

I did not imagine that she had so much vanity. Fleetman’s praises 
have not displeased her. She has asked me for his letter to read once 
more. And she has not yet returned it to me, but keeps it in her work 
basket! Well I cannot be angry. Her feelings are quite natural. 

Jan. 8.—My farewell sermon was accompanied with the tears of 
most of my hearers. I see now at last that my parishoners love me. 
They have expressed their obligations on all hands, and loaded me with 
gifts. I never before had such an abundance of provisions in the house, 
so maiiy dainties of all kinds, and so much wine. A hundredth part of 
my present plenty would have made me account myself over-fortunate 
in past days. We are really swimming in plenty. Buta goodly portion 
has already been disposed of. I know some poor families in C 


and Jenny knows even more thanI. The dear people share in our 
pleasures. 
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I was moved to the inmost by my sermon. With tears had | written 
it. It was a sketch of my whole past course from my call and settle- 
ment. Lam driven from the vineyard as an unprofitable servant, and 
yet I have not labored as a hireling. Many noble vines have I planted, 
many deadly weeds cut away. Iam driven from the vineyard where I 
have watched and taught, and warned, and comforted, and prayed. I 
have shrunk from no sick-bed; I bave strengthened the dying for the 
last conflict with holy hope; I have gone after sinners; | have not left 
the poor desolate; | have called back the lost to the way of life. Ah! 
all these souls that were knit to my soul are torn from me—why should 
not my heart bleed? But God’s will be done! 

Gladly would I now offer to take charge of the parish without salary, 
buc my successor has the office. I have been used to poverty from my 
birth, and care has never forsaken me since i stepped out of my boy’s 
shoes. I have enough for myself and my daughters in little Alfred’s 
board. We shall be able, indeed, to lay up something. I would never 
again complain of wind and weather beating against my grey hairs 
could I only continue to break the bread of life to my flock. 

Well be it so! I will not murmur. ‘The tear which drops upon this 
page is no tear of discontent. I ask not for riches and good days, nor 
have | ever asked; but, Lord! Lord! drive not thy servant forever from 
thy service, although his powers are small. Let me again enter thy 
vineyard, and with thy blessing win souls. 

Jan. 18.—My journey to Trowbridge has turned out beyond all ex- 
pectation. I arrived late with weary feet at the pleasant little old city, 
and could not rouse myself from sleep until te the next morning. Af- 
ter I had put on my clean clothes (I had not been so finely dressed since 
my wedding day—the good Jenny shows a daughter’s care for her fath- 
er), I left the inn and went to Mr. Withell’s. He lives in a splendid 
great house. 

He received me somewhat coldly at first; but when I mentioned my 
name, he led me into his little office. Here I thanked him for great 
goodness and consideration, told him how I bad happened to give the 
bond, and what hard fortunes had hitherto been mine. I then laid my 
£12 upon the table. 

Mr. Withell looked at me for a while in silence, with a smile, and 
with some emotion. He then extended his hand, and shook mine, and 
said, ‘I know all about you. I have informed myself particularly 
about your circumstances, and I learn that you are an.honest man. 
Take your £12 back. I cannot find it in my heart to rob you of your 
New Year’s present. Rather let me add a pound to it, to remember me 
by.” 

Saying so, he arose, brought a paper from another room, opened it, 
and said, “You know this bond and your signature. I give it to you 
and your children.” He tore the paper in two, and placed it in my 
hand. ' 

I could not find words. I was so deeply moved. My eyes filled. He 
saw that | would thank him, but could not, and he said, ‘* Hush! hush! 
nota syllable, | pray you. This is the only thanks I desire of you. I 
would gladly have forgiven poor Brook the debt, had he only dealt 
frankly with me.” 

How generous! I do not know a more noble hearted man than Mr. 
Withell. He was too kind tome. Desiring me to relate my past histo- 
W he introduced me to his wife, and to the young gentleman, bis son. 

e had my little bundle, containing my old clothes, brought from the 
inn, and kept me at his house. The entertainment was princely. The 
chamber in which I slept, the carpet, the bed, were so splendid and 
costly, that I hardly dared to make use of them. 
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Next day Mr. Withell sent me home in his own elegant carriage. I 
parted with my benefactor with a heart deeply moved. My children 
wept with me for joy when I showed them the bond. ‘ See,” said I, 
‘* this light piece of paper wus the heaviest burden of my life, and now 
it is generously cancelled. . I pray for the life and prosperity of our de- 
liverer !” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Mrs. Butter in A Fine Passage.—Mrs. Butler read Henry VIII 
in New York, on Saturday evening last, it being her concluding recita- 
tion. The New York: Express says that among the dense crowd of 
spectators, we saw more than one moist eye, as the lady delivered this 
portion of the Queen’s expostulation with Henry :— 





Alas sir, 

In what have I «fended you? What cause 
Hath my behavior given to vour displeasure, 
That thus you shonld proceed to put me off 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all times to your will conformable, 

Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 

Yes, subject to gour countenance, glad or sorry 
As Isawitinclined § Sir, call to mind 

That 1 have been your wife, in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you. If in the coyrse 
And process of this time, you can report 

And prove it too, against my honor aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love an | duty, 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name 
Turn ine away. 


Punishment of Death in Norway, 


It is stated in Lang’s Residence in Norway, that the punishment of 
death was abolished in that country about the latter end of the last cen- 
tury. But the erp rogc which is most effective, and which affords 
conclusive proof of the high tone of thought and feeling pervading a 
whole people, forming one of the most distinguished characteristics of 
that country, is that of Loss of Honor. This from the earliest time 
was a specified effective punishment in the criminal law of Norway, 
standing next in degree to the loss of life. The loss of honor is not re- 
garded by this people as an unmeaning and trivial punishment, as it 
would by the poor and ignorant classes of society as among almost eve- 
ry other nation, but it is viewed with a greet dread, as a terrible visita- 
tion. Many offices of trust, as committees for various purposes, valua- 
tors, arbitor or juryman, to say nothing of more dignified situations, 
devolved on the people under the superintendence of the legal authori- 
ties. ‘The exclusion from these affairs and functions, which of course, 
the legal sentence of the loss of honor produces, is a punishmeut so se- 
verely felt, that there are instances of culprits, after that portion of pun- 
ishment consisting in slavery for a certain period, had been completed, 
réturning to their chains, committing on purpose some petty offence, 
rather than live as outcasts under the sentence of dishonor, among their 
former friends. 


















ARTICLE CLII. 
Licentiousness in London. 


An English gentleman left in our hands, the other day, a pamphlet 
on * The Miseries of Prostitution,” prepared by James B. Talbot, 
secretary to the London Society for the Protection of Young Females. 
The work is written with all the delicacy which the nature of the sub- 
ject will admit; but is still a revolting collection of statistics on the na- 
ture and extent of the sin—its causes—its patrons—its effects, and its 
remedies. 

Among the causes are the scores which are domiciled in a single 
house, often more than one family occupying a single room, the sexes 
all mingled together, young and old, subjecting them te mutual exposure 
and temptation night and day, there being no room to retire to for repose 
or change of apparel, and sleeping from three to six in the same bed. 
An instance is given of eleven families living in one house. A pbilan- 
thropist found fifty children in one room, of both sexes, all under the 
age of 16, grouped together, ragged’ and dirty. Their days are spent 
in thieving, and their nights in this room. 

The dreadful extent of this degration and wickedness admits of no 
question. ‘There are estimated to be 5000 brothels in London, or one 
to every 420 individuals, there being in London, in 1811, a population 
of 2,103,279. Other cities in the three kingdoms have their full pro- 
portion. ‘These brothels are classified and described. 

Of the number of inuates in these dens of infamy it is not easy to 
form an exact estimate. Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Bedford chapels, Blooms- 
bury, states, that on a space of ground, about 700 yards in circumfe- 
rence (St. Giles’s Rookery), there are 24 houses of ill-fame, of which 
the average number of occupants is ten, making a total of 240 in that 
limited area. Numerous other testimonies are given, the result of in- 
dependent investigations, showing an enormous proportion of this 
wretched class. ‘ 

Among the causes, Mr. Talbot specifies the following :— 

I. Natural causes:—1, Licentiousness of inclination. 2. Irritability 
of temper. 3. Pride and love of dress. 4. Dishonesty, and desire of 
poupeny Indolence. 

Il. Accidental causes:—1. Seduction. 2. Inconsiderate and ill-sort- 
ed marriages. 3. Inadequate remuneration for female work. 4. Want 
of employment. 5. intemperance. 6. Poverty. 7. Want of proper 
surveillance of their servants on the part of masters and mistresses, 8, 
Ignorance, or defective education and religious instruction. 9. Bad 
example of parents. 10. Harsh and unkind treatment by parents and 
other relations. 11. Attendance on evening dancing schools and danc- 
ing parties. 12, ‘Theatre-going. 13. Desecration of the Sabbath. 14. 
The publication of improper works, and obscene prints. ‘The counte- 
nance and reward given to vice. 16. ‘The small encouragement given 
to virtue. 

As to patronage, the writer gives a merited chastisement to the lordly 
sex; it is they who support these infamous houses, who cause hospitals 
to groan with living pain, who fill the penitentiary and the prison, who 
plunge daggers in parents’ hearts, wha devastate families, who destroy 
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domestic peace and happiness, who bring on society the long train of 
evils traceable to uncleaness. ‘They supply the fuel of that vast con- 
flagration whice is consuming the vitals of nationa! prosperity. 

r. Logan, the city missionary of Glasgow, has given, from his own 
personal observation, statistics of the cost of this vice. He finds 450 
vile houses; the weekly visits to each house, 80, or 36,000 in all; the 
hire,” including what is spent for liquors, and lost by robberies, 
£9,000 a week, or £519,000 a year. This isnot the end; there is a 
vast additional cost to the community, when the tenants of these dens 
become the inmates of a hospital; and the average number nightly, for 
one year, in the Glasgow Lock Hospital, was thirty-one, of whom 403 
were cured. Hundreds become an expense to society who do rot get 
into the hospital. ‘The same city missionary says, he has met above 
800 unfortunate females, when visiting the thieves’ department of the 
Glasgow Police-office in 1842, on Sabbath afternoons, and yet had not 
time to visit all the female prisoners; he adds the significant remark, 
that if one-fourth of the time and money that is devoted to punish un- 
happy females were appropriated te the detection of their procuresses 
and supporters, government would not be called upon for so many 
grants for erecting prisons and penitentiaries. 

The effects produced by this vice are brought to view under three 
aspects—personal, relative and general. It dries up all the moral sen- 
sibility, and produces upon the physical system most terrible effects. 

Another of these personal effects may be gathered from the following 
quotation: _ 

Dr. Hannay, in private communication to Dr. Wardlaw, says, “I 

fear to expose perhaps the blackest part of this already sufficiently dis- 
gusting and appalling picture. Itis the fearful misery to the children 
of which these wretched creatures often become the mothers, and of 
the dreadful sacrifice of human life to this demon of horrid cruelty. 
Besides suffering from the diseases which they receive from their parent 
and which are wrought into every fibre of their bodies at their earliest 
moment of existence, their wretched progeny experience every kind of 
bad usage, every form of misery, squalor and neglect; under the tor- 
tures of which they fall, in no inconsiderable numbers, victims to this 
Moloch-like demon, 
_ “TL have noted down this fearful part of the picture, but I give it as 
my deliberate and solemn conviction, that not one in twenty of the 
miserable beings to whom the prostitute gives birth, reaches the second 
year of its earthly existence in any tolerable degree of health and 
strength.” 

The entailment of disease, the anguish of families at the ruin of a 
child, and the successful temptations to profligacy presented by common 
characters and the dens they occupy, are painted as other of these rela- 
tive effects. ‘This last naturally connects itself with the general effects 
of the vice onthe community. ‘The dreadfully obscene and,profane lan- 
guage which is heard from them, as one passes through a city; the de- 
velopments continually made before courts of justice—for between $,000 
and 4,000 have been taken into custody in London in a single year ; the 
disorders they occasion; the plunder gained by them from the commu- 
nity,—in Liverpool amounting, according to a return made in 1832, by a 
sub-committee of the municipal council, to £436,800 in a year, are in- 
dications of some part of what the community suffers. 

It is obvious, that, in a matter like this, “prevention is better than 
cure;” and to this attention should be more generally concentrated. In 
any other aspect it will be difficult to enlist the efforts of the uncorrupt- 
ed part of the community.—Christian Mirror. 





(GRIGINAL.) 


ARTICLE CLIII. 


** Conquering a Peace.” 
BY REV. T. J. TENNEY. 


Some of the most precious of the predictions of the Bible, are those 
that anticipate a day of peace. Among these is that of the second 
chapter of Isaiah, where it is said that “ Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks: 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
es 

aving just closed a protracted and expensive war with Mexico, this 
is not an improper time for reflection. And not designating that as 
more objectionable and irreligious than all others, I declare myself op- 
posed to war in every shape. The general agitations of Europe ad- 
monish us that it is a harsh and devastating remedy for the evil of false 
and cruel government. And after all its victorios, it has never killed an 
enemy. As Barett says, they ‘ are as immortal as any malignant spir- 
its, and you might as well hope to shoot sin stone dead as to shoot an 
enemy. There is but one way given under heaven, by putting coals of 
fire on his head; that does the business for him at once. Lie in wait 
for him, and when you catch him in trouble, faint from hunger or thirst, 
or shivering with cold, spring upon him like a good Samaritan, with 
your hands, eyes, tongue and heart, full of good gifts. Feed him, give 
him drink, and warm him with clothing ind wes s of kindness, and he 
is done for. You have killed an enemy and make a friend at one shot.” 

I know of no weapons that can supersede the sword of the spiris, 
which is the word of God, and were I going to conquer a nation and 
kill an enemy, (say freland, if Iam an Englishman and had the Navy 
and money of Great Britian at my disposal,) [ would unload her men 
of war of all that was made of iron, except anchors, cables and marlin- 
spikes. I would not save a single cutlass, though it had been domesti- 
cated to a cheese-knife. ‘Then the. way I would load down the huge 
vessels to the water’s edge with food and covering for human beings, 
should be a marvel to the carrying trade. The very ballast should be 
something good to eat. Let’s see—yes—I huve it. The ballast should 
be full grown potatoes from Nova Scotia, round and heavy, and capital 
for boiling or roasting, as we call them ‘‘ down east,” real “blue noses,” 
and good enough for Queen Vic, herself. Then I would build along 
up, filling every square inch with well cured provisions. I would have 
a hogshead of bacon mounted at every port-hole, each of which should 
discharge fifty hams a minute when the -ship was brought into action, 
And the state-rooms should be filled with well-made garments, and the 
taught cordage, and the long tapering spars should be festooned with 
boy’s jackets and trousers. ‘Then when there should be no more room 
for another fish, or herring, or sprig of catnip, I would run up the white 
flag of peace, and, ere the moon changed, it should wave in triumph in 
the harbors of Old Ireland. I would anchor under the silent cannon of 
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her strong places, and open my batteries upon the hungry and starving 
thousands, begging bread at the doors of crushed hopes and untold mis- 
eries. I would throw as many hams into their cities and large places in 
twenty-four hours as there were bumb-shells, and cannon balls thrown 
into the cities and villages of Mexico by Taylor and Scott in the whole 
of the late campaign. 7 would barricade the low, narrow streets, where 
live the low and hungry people, with loaves of bread. I would throw 
up a breast-work clear around each market-place of barrels of flour, 
pork and beef; and in the middle I would raise a stack of salmon and 
codfish as large as a dozen or twenty meeting houses, with steeples to 
them, and bells in the steeples, and the bells should ring to all the city 
bells, and the city bells should ring to all the people to come to market, 
and buy provisions, ‘ without money and without price.” And white 
flags should everywhere wave in the breeze, on the vanes of steeples, 
on mast-heads, on flag-staffs along the embattled walls, on the ends of 
willow sticks borne by the romping, laughing, trooping children. All 
the blood colored drapery of war should bow and blush before the stain- 
less standard, and generations of Anglo-Saxons should remember with 
mutual felicitations, the conquest of peace; or the killing of an ene- 
my and the making of a friend without loss of a man.* 

| would like to see the effect of such a warfare as I have described. 
Unless | am very much mistaken, it would accomplish more than a mil- 
lion of wars, where murder is a trade, and the greatest in devising the 
means of destruction, the heroes of the people. We want heroes of an- 
other kind—heroes in devising conquests of love and benevolence—he- 
roes who shall recognize love as the highest and most efficient power in 
the conquest of the inner and outer foes of humanity. Oh, for the 
time when men enlightened and strong shall seek the mastery of evil— 
the overthrow of unjust laws and punishments—the consolidation of all 
nations in the acknowledgement of common ties and interests of com- 
mon relationships and duties. 





P The Difference. 

Sreavine a loaf of bread ora string of onions, is called Petit Larceny ; 
but the defaulter, or fraudulent officia', in starched collar and broad- 
cloth coat, who makes way with fifty, seventy-five or a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, is politely adjuged to be simply guilty of a peccadillo! The 
former is locked up in jail, and the latter is admitted to free and easy 
bail. The one is hustled out of the way asa graceless thief, but the 
other escapes punishment, generally, by a liberal use of the money that 
he has filched from those who put their trust in him. The ragged and 
penniless wretch who steals a shilling’s worth of food, stands no chance 
at all of escape; but your well-dressed and respectably connected scamp, 
whose purse is as heavy as his conscience is elastic, has nine chances 
out of every ten in his favor, and seldom fails, even where closely press- 
ed and warmly hugged, to wire out somewhere, escape conviction and 
justice, and run his face for such loose sympathy as the world may have 
at its disposal for such as are deserving only of condemnation for gross 
dishonesty. 


* Those who have read the ‘* Storming of Quebec’’ by Mr. Burritt will see that 
we are greatly indebted to him for this article. 
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ARTICLE CLIV. 


Labors for the Prisoner. 








BY 
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Brotuer—Sometimes the readers of the Prisoners’ Friend ask me 
how I| have employed myself since the periodical passed wholly into your 
hands. I wish, with your leave, to say a word to them. I did not give 
up the Prisoners’ Friend because I had ceased to be interested in the 
welfare of the poor prisoner, but because I found that I had undertaken 
to do more than | could well accomplish. 

I am persuaded that it is as much a Christian duty to visit the prison- 
er, as it is to relieve the sick, to feed the hungry, or to clothe the nak- 
ed. ‘1 was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

The poor and strangers make up a large part of those who are arrest- 
ed for crime. Many prisoners are from the country, arrested by mis- 
take, or for a first offence. The friends of those who have lived in the 
city are often too ignorant to be of much assistance to their distressed 
relative, and too poor to employ professional assistance. But a 
prisoner who is poor, and whose friends are in the country, is peculi- 
arly helpless. Often he knows not how, or is little accustomed to write : 
letters. The officers of the prison are too busy to attend to such cases. ae 
Accustomed to constant attempts at deception, they feel little interest in as! 
listening to a prisoner’s story, and Jittle beart to attempt to inquire into . 
its truth. Often the poor man, ashamed of his guilt, does not Jet his 
situation be known at home. Every one acquainted with prisons knows 
the despair which settles upon all but hardened offenders, the moment 
they are inclosed within those desolate walls. 

W hat is needed, is some one to visit these forsaken ones--to inquire in- 
to their cases—advise with them—encourage such as need it, to make 
their case known to their friends—write letters for them—aid them in 
showing their innocence, if they are innocent—put them in the way of 
obtaining gratuitous or clieap professional assistance—or collect for 
them evidence of such facts as will mitigate their punishment, and 
especially if they are friendless, encourage them by sympathy and coun- 
ates lead an honest life in time to come. Often a little effort, a little 
expense, will save a father from jail, and thus a family are kept togeth- 
er and saved from beggary—or save a son from State Prison, and thus 
secured from the society of criminals and placed, perhaps, in the coun- 
try with friends, he will be snatched from a life of crime. 

But it may be asked, Why do not the officers of the prison or the 
lawyers do allthis? Why, few have the disposition, and of those, few- 
er still have the time to undertake it. Each one has his own business 
every hour to attend to. ‘The work needs some persons to devote them- 
selves entirely to it. And one who devotes himself entirely to this labor, 
soon finds facilities to accomplish much good increase all about him, 











THINGS WHICH I DESIRE TO DO, 
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My plan is to assist the prisoner, his family, and his friends in the 
following ways:— 
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Ist. ‘l'o visit him in his cell, beeome acquainted with him, learn his 
history and his wants. Now that he is away from the world, is sober, 
and has ample time for s+rious reflection, | wish to give him good ad- 
vice, and to put useful publications into his hands. 

2d.—If heis poor, cannot help himself, and has connexions near, I 
wish to gather them around him, or to correspond with them, if they are 
distant. 

3d.—If he is to go into court for trial, or sentence, I wish to follow 
him, and render him such assistance as he may need, by pleading in his 
behalf, or by giving the Court such information as will lead to a just 
view of his guilt. 

4tt.—If he is sent to prison, I desire to assist his family (if he has 
one) to obtain employment and bread during his imprisonment. 

5th.— When the prisoner is discharged, I desire to aid him to find em- 
ployment, or to supply him with food, or clothing, or to return him to 
family and friends. 

6th.—I desire to travel to visit and examine prisons, to give addresses 
on the subject, to correspond with persons who are interested in the 
condition and wants of the prisoner, to distribute publications, and to 
create, by the usual means, a correct public sentiment in relation to 
crime, its causes, and its treatment. 

In the month of March, 1848, immediately on our separation, I com- 
menced individual labors. [lam not the agent of any society. | ammy 
own society. Disregarding al] sectarian lines, party divisions, national 
boundaries and complexional differences, | am endeavoring, in a quiet, 
unobtrusive manner, to do the work which my heavenly Father from 
day to day calls upon me to perform. 


NARRATIVES, 

I will narrate some instances of assistance rendered to poor prisoners. 
They will help the readers of the Prisoners’ Friend to understand the 
kind of labor in which I am engaged. 


THE AGED PRISONER, 


B. C. had been in jail three months. No one appeared to bring him 
to trial. He had given a lawyer $10, to assist him so that he might be 
released. Patiently he waited from week to week for the lawyer to re- 
deem his promise; but he waited in vain. When making one of my 
weekly visits to the Boston jail, the prisoner told me his sad story, and 
declared his innocente of the crime that had been alleged against him. 
He was an old man, a stranger in Boston, destitute of money, and with- 
out friends. 1 was moved to help him. Efforts were made in his be- 
half, and in a few days he was released from his weary confinement. 
Being now without a home, I could not bear to leave him in the streets 
to perish. Provision was made for him, so that he will be comfortable 
during the winter. He was very grateful to me for the services I had 
rendered him, and called down the blessings of Heaven upon my head. 


THE POOR MOTHER AND HER NURSING CHILD. 


I found M. L. in prison, She was fined $6, for assaulting a woman: 
She had a child eighteen months old. [learned that she had been com- 
pelled to nurse it up to the hour she was imprisoned, because she was 
so poor that she could not purchase food for herself and her babe. Her 
milk was now dried up, for she had been several days a prisoner when I 
first saw her, She desired me to find her child. Going to the southern 
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section of the city, [found the child, and watched over it from day to 
day, until | obtained a pardon for the mother. It was a comfort to my 
sou! to. see the mother once more embrace the smiling infant from whom 


she had been separated several weeks, and who greatly needed a moth- 
er’s kind care, 





THE MOTHER AND THE DECEASED INFANT. 







J. F. was sentenced to eighteen month’s imprisonment in the State 
Prison. His wife was in the court when the sentence was pronounced 
upon ner husband. She wept most bitterly when it fell from the lips of 
the Judge. ‘Turning to me, as I sat in the court, she said, ‘1 have no 
home, ! am a stranger in Boston, and while my husband has been.in jail 
waiting for his trial, my only child, a babe, has fallen sick and died; 
now my husband is going away to the prison for a year and a half, and 
he does not know that our little babe is dead; for I thought he was suf- 
fering so much in prison, | could not tell him of my affliction.”? I was 
deeply affected when I heard her mournful tale. I felt that something 
should be done to assist her in her afflictions. ‘Taking her to my house, 
and providing for her for a few days, a good place was obtained for her, 
in a family, and she is now earning $1,50 per week. She promises to 
bring me the money she earns once a month, that it may be placed in 
the Savings Bank, so that she and her husband may have something to 
commence life with again, when he is released from prison. She has ak 
brought me $50, and is now doing well. ay 














THE PRISONER’S WIFE. 















H. W., a husband, was arrested and sentenced to hard labor in the 
House of Correction for one year. His wife, a very delicate young 
woman, had before seen much affliction. She had buried several child- 
ren—all she had. At the time her husband was imprisoned, she was 
endeavoring to bring up her only sister, an orphan, about four years of 
age She now had nota dollar to support herself and her little sister. 
Efforts were mate in her behalf. A place was obtained for the child for 
a few days, until the prisoner’s wife could find employment. [| stated 
her case to a humane gentleman of State Street, and he kindly took her 
into his family to take care of his children. 
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THE YOUNG PRISONER, 













J. F., a young man from B , Maine, who had just been released 
from prison, desired to return home, but was without friends, and desti- 
tuie of means. I had none to give him. On the evening of the day he 
called on me for assistance, | gave a discourse in the Suffolk Street 
Chapei in Boston. | mentioned his case, and informed the congregation 
i wanted to return him to his family and friends. A benevolent gentle- 
man, who was connected with the Eastern Railroad, came forward at 
the close of my lecture, and generously offered me a free ticket. The 
next day he was supplied with food, and he left Boston for home. 


THE NEWSPAPER BOY. 





Entering the Police Court, as usual, one morning, I noticed amou.; 
the prisoners, a youth who was poorly clad, and who was bathed in 
tears. Sitting down by his side, I said to hims 

‘© Why are you here, my son?” 
“T am accused of selling newspapers, Sir, without a license.” 
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** Are you guilty?” 

Yes, Sir. A 

** Have you been arrested before?” 

** Yes, twice.” 

© What for?’ 

** For selling newspapers.” : 

** Why do oe persist in doing it?” 

** Because | don’t know what else to do to get a living.” 

** Have you a father?” 

** No, Sir, my father is dead.” 

‘Is your mother living?” 

** My mother is a drunkard; she does not take any care of me, and I 
don’t know where she is now.” 

As the thought of his loneliness came over him, he wept as though 
his heart would break. I was much moved. . 

** Where do you lodge?” I inquired. 

** Near Union Street, Sir. I pay ninepence a night for my lodging, 
in advance, and I buy two plates of beans in the course of the day, for 
which I pay as much more.” 

** How do you spend your evenings?” 

** | walk about the streets or go into the auction rooms.” 

— you sit down in the house where you lodge, by the fire, and 
read! 


** No, Sir, the woman of the house is poor. She has no room for me 
at her fire.” 


** Would you like to go into the country and work, if a place coald be 
obtained for you?” 

** Yes, Sir, | would be glad to go and work for my living. I don’t 
want to stay in Boston any longer; but I have nobody to get a place for 
me. I don’t want to go down to the jail again.” 

I now spoke to the Judge respecting the prisoner. One of the offi- 
cers of the court said, *‘ It is no use for you to try to do any thing for 
him, for he has been sent to the jail twice for doing the same thing, and 
it did not do him any good.” ‘That is a good reason,” I said, ‘‘ why he 
should not be sent there again.” 

After some conversation with the Judge, I agreed to pay the costs of 
the prosecution, and he agreed to call the fine one cent. 

Taking the boy by the hand to my house, he was supplied with food, 
shoes and stockings were put upon his feet, and a good place was imme- 
diately obtained for him in.the country, where he is now doing well. 


LABORS OF THE LAST YEAR, 


Not being the agent of any society, I have no committee to whom to 
submit an account of the funds entrusted to me. As a proper return, 
therefore, for the confidence reposed in me by the generous public. who 
have sustained me thus far in my labors, I enter into the following de- 
tailed statements of my doings the past year. In this, as well as in the 
recital of cases given before, I shall. be understood as speaking only to 
let my friends know how the aid they have given me has been used. 

During the year, from March 1848, to March 1849, I have labored as 
follows :— 

I. I have traveled to assist prisoners and to give addresses, five thou- 
sand miles, in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. 

II. I have delivered eighty:eight discourses, in Roxbury, Newbury- 
port, Newton, Berlin, Danvers, Boston, Dorchester, Woonsocket, 
Blackstone, Amesbury, Milton, Bridgewater, Plymouth, Portland, Sa- 
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lem, Dedham, Augusta, New Bedford, Lawrence, Norton, Weymouth, 
Cambridge, Brighton, Fairhaven, Bangor, Woburn, Brookline, Glou- 
cester, New York, Saco, Marlboro, Haverhill, Providence, Lynn, 
Duxbury, and Kingston. 

IIl. 1 have distributed gratuitously among prisoners, eleven hundred 
and eighty publications. 

IV. I have been bail for prisoners, and bound for their good beha- 
vior, to the amount of eighteen hundred and ten dollars. The persons 
for whom I have been bound have generally done well. 

_ V. I have assisted two hundred and ninety-seven persons, by furnish- 
ing them with food, lodging, clothing, counsel employment, or by re- 
turning them to his friends. 

VI.! [have made seventy visits to Jails, Houses of Correction, and 
Penitentiaries, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York. 

VII. In prosecuting this work I have received donations, from known 
and unknown friends, to the amount of $1,141,15. and have expended 
in sustaining myself, and directly for prisoners, $1,111,19; so that I now 
have on hand to commence the labors of another year, $29,96. 

Encouraged by the kind assistance which has been cheerfully render- 
ed me | commenced a new year of labor in March, for the poor prison- 
er, trusting that the experience of the past would enable me to do more 
and better in the future. I wish, as heretofore, to devote all my time to 
this work. 

Every day brings before me some one who needs assistance—a meal 
—a lodging—clothing—or aid in getting back to home and friends. A 
little aid in getting back to home and friends. A little aid at such times 
may go far to save a man from becoming a confirmed offender. Besides, 
I have a family to support, and for all this | have no means excepting 
such as are kindly placed in my hands by humane friends. To labor 
cheerfully and successfully, it is desirable that [ should not only be free 
from pecuniary embarrassment, but that [ should always have some- 
thing in my hands to aid the poor in cases of necessity. Should any 
person into whose hands these pages may fall, desire to assist me, or 
need assistance, they can address me at 2 1-2 Central Court, Boston. 


Woman’s Love. 


A man who had struggled with a malignant disease, approached that 
crisis in its stage on which his life seemed to depend. leep, uninter- 
rupted sleep, might ensure his recovery. His anxious wife, scarcely 
daring to breathe, was sitting by his bed, her servants, exhausted by 
constant watching, had all left her. It was past midnight—a door was 
open for air; she heard, in the stillness of the night, a window open be- 
low stairs, and soon after, approaching footsteps. A moment more, and 
a man with his face disguised, entered the room. She instantly saw her 
husband’s danger, and anticipating the design of the unwelcome intrud- 
er, she pointed to her husband, and pressing her finger upon her lip to 
implore silence, held out to the robber her purse and keys. ‘To her sur- 
prise, he took neither. Whether he was terrified, or charmed by the 
courage of her affection, cannot be known. He left the room; and 
without robbing a house sanctified by such strength of affection, he de- 
parted. 



















































(EDITORIAL.) 
ARTICLE CLV. 
Execution of Washington Goode. 


‘THe scene is past. A more fearful tragedy has never been enacted in 
our city. A more disgraceful scene never occured in any country. A 
stain has been made upon Massachusetts that ages can never wash away. 
We know not where to begin or where to end in this matter. Never 
have we felt more indignation on any occasion. But to the facts, 
and we give them in the order in which they would naturally come. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE CRIMINAL, 


On the afternoon previous to the execution, we called on him. He 
seemed rather disinclined to converse, but we felt anxious to learn some 
facts about his history, and we said to him, 

. How old are you? 

. Don’t know, 

. Is Washington Goode your real nate? 

1. ‘hey call me so. 

. Have you a mother and sisters? 

. Yes. Ia Pennsylvania. 

. Tell me truly now which you would prefer were it in your pow- 
er, an execution or imprisonment for life? 

A, Imprisonment for life, for | am innocent and when that is found 
out, I could be liberated. 

Q. As the hour of execution is fixed, and you must suffer death, tell 
me now truly whether you are guilty or not? 

A. Lam innocent. I never killed Harding. 

b What denomination do you belong to? 

. I never belonged to any. 

@. What made you say that you never told me that your cell was 
uncomfortable, and that you could not keep warm, except in bed? 

A. ‘The jail is a miserable place, and at that time I could not keep 
warm. 

Here the jailer questioned him, 

4 Did you ever want for anything? 

. No. I have been well supptied, but then you know the jail is a 
miserable place. It will make, however, but little difference with me 
now. ‘l'o-morrow I must die between eight and eleven. 

During our conversation, he expressed himeelf very strongly in regard 
to the publication of his disgraceful end. ‘ I cannot bear,” he said, * to 
have my name in the papers! What will they say when I am dead? 
Then, oh my mother and sisters!” He evidently showed that there was 
still a green spot left in his heart, a chord that might have been made to 
vibrate! 

We now took our final leave of the criminal, who grasped our hand 
firmly ond bid us an everlasting farewell. 

The following beautiful lines seem appropriate here :— 
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THE PRISONER’S LAST NIGHT. 





BY PHEBE CAREY. 






Tue last red gold had melted from the sky 
Where the sweet sunset lingered soft and warm, 
And starry night was gathering silently 
The jeweled mantle round her regal form, 
While th’ invisible fingers of the breeze » 
Shook the young blossoms lightly from the trees. 
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Yet there were breaking hearts beneath the stars, 
Though the hushed earth lay. smiling in the light ; 
And the dull fetters, and the prison bars 
Saw bitter tears of agony that night, 
And heard such burning words of love and truth 
As wring the life-drops from the heart of youth. 
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For he whom men relentless doomed to die, 
Parted with one who Joved him to the last, _ 
With many a vow of faith and constancy 
The long, long watches of the night were past, 
Till, heavily and slow, the prison door 
Swung back and told them that their hour was o’er 


’T was his last night on earth, and God alone 
Can tell the anguish of that stricken one, 
Fettered, in darkness, to the dungeon stone, 
And doomed tu perish with the rising sun ; 
And she whose faith through all was vainly true 
Her heart was broken, and she perished too! 






And will this win an erring brother back 
To the sweet paths of pleasantness and peace ? 

While crimes are punished but by crimes more black, 
Will sin and wickedness and sorrow cease ? 

No! crime will never cease to scourge the land, 

So long as blood is on the ruler’s hand ! 


And Oh ! how long will hearts in sin and pride 
Reject His blessed precepts, who, of yore, 
Taught men forgiveness on the mountain side, 

And spoke of love and mercy by the shore! ; 
How long will power, with such despotic sway, 
Trample unfriended weakness in its way ! 










Hasten, O Lord of Light ! that glorious time 
When man no more shall spurn thy wise command, 
Filling the earth with wretchedness and crime, 
And making guilt a plague-spot on the land! 
Hasten the time when blood no more shall cry 
Unceasingly for vengeance to the sky ! 







On leaving the jail, we said to the turnkey, 
* Tell us who built that gallows?”’ 
“That is none of your business. What have you been writing so 
much in the papers for? 
‘* Well, who brought the materials here?” 
‘© shall not tell you.” 
“Very well,” we replied, and left him to himself. 









THE LAST NIGHT. 











In the evening there was a meeting in his cell. Father Taylor, Rev. 
Mr. King, Methodist, being present. He was watched, for fear were 
entertained that he would kill himself. Indeed the jailer feared this, as 
he informed us on leaving the criminal in the afternoon. 


Execution of Washington Goode. {July 


ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE, 


He attempted by means of glass to bleed himself to death, and by 
swallowing tobacco, &c., but the keepers hearing his struggles, arrested 
him in his murderous purpose. Dr. Smith was called in, and he stopped 
the flowing wounds, and preserved him for a more dreadful end. 


EXECUTION DAY, 


The day was stormy. ‘The clouds wept in sadness over the scene. It 
was indeed a morning worthy of the deed. We left our office, placing 
over the door, 4 man to be killed. No business till the killing 1s over! 
Leaving our pocket-book at home which is not usually encumbered, we 
made our way to partake of the sanctifying influences of this holy work. 


INCIDENTS OUTSIDE. 


On entering the cell, a horrible scene presented itself. There lay the 
criminal nearly dead from exhaustion by his self-inflicted wounds. We 
went among the throng, determined to hear with our own ears. We 
had our hands full of documenis, and every now and then we preached 
to the crowd, 

‘¢ May I distribute some documents?” said I to the Police. 

** Oh yes, if they are not inflammatory.” 

It was evident that a riot was anticipated, for the whole force of the 
police seemed to be stationed among the crowd. 

Had the Sheriff gone there to perform a Christian act, would he have 
needed a strong police to guard him? ‘The crowd were eager to see the 
murder, but the walls were high, and scarcely a place could be found 
except from the houses of Lowell St. Severai dwellings were let for 
the purpose, so we were told. 

** Has any one let a window for the show?” we inquired. 

** Yes,” replied the friend, “and I have been offered $20,00 for my 
windows, in fact, any price. I have refused every man, and locked my 
door, and this against my best customers, for I am a butcher, and I do 
not know that they will ever trade with me again; but I don’t care for 
that. This is a downright murder.” So he went on as long as we re- 
mained. 

«© One dollar a ticket!’ cried a boy who had some windows to let. 

«* What do you do with Coolidge’s case?” said a young man. 

‘* What are you going to do with that now?” 

«« Well,” we replied, ‘the death of Coolidge proves two things; his 
own guilt, and the innocence of Flint.” 

** Clear out here,” said the Police, “‘ no mobs,” as the crowd gathered 
about us to receive our documents. 

‘* The marshal is here,’ we said, ‘and he is on our side.” 

‘* Why did they not let him die?” we said to one of the crowd. 

‘* Oh, because, they wanted to kill him legally.” 

Looking around we discovered the following placard posted on the 
walls :— 


To-day, between 8 and 12 a Man dies on the Scaffold at the hands of his fellow 
man, under the sanction of Law. Think of this, every hour at your work, at 
our homes, that a man’s being strangled. His death struggles do not forget. 
ould you cut the rope that wilf launch the man into eternity? Think you, would 
Jesus, if he were on earth, act as Executioner? or would he say, ‘‘ As God alone 
gives life, so should he alone destroy !’’ 
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A friend also placed over his door, and posted through the streets, 
the following placard :— 


A BROTHER 
TO BE 
HANGED! 












My rooms will be closed this day, as no person who isa friend to humanity, can 
wear an expression they would like to have treasured up, when this Brother is 
about to be hanged by the neck until be is dead, (not according to the will of the 
people,) but according to one of the relics of barbarism not yet blotted out of our 
statutes. 
L. G. CHASE, 
DAGUERRIAN ARTIST. 
247 Washington Street. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from another such disgrace. 
May 25th, 1849. 


INCIDENTS INSIDE. 






In the meantime, a scene was going on within the prison, which beg- 
gars all description. A few “invited guests” were present, and some 
hundred or more spectators. The criminal was bound hand and foot, 
and carried, bleeding, feet foremost, and placed in a chair, upon the 
scaffold. ‘The Sheriff read the warrant. The clergy prayed. The mul- 
titude swore. ‘The crowd upor the top of every chimney, and from the 
windows eagerly looked upon the scene. One lady (?) very coolly took 
her opera glass, that she might feast her eyes upon the scene. The 
prisoner groaned. The knot was prepared. Some water was handed 
to the parched lips of the criminal, and he exclaimed, ‘ ‘This is the last 
Cochituate water that I shall ever drink.” 

The following hymn was sung :— 


























Soon shall I hear the solemn call 
(Prepared or not) to yield my breath ; 

And this poor mortal frame must fall 

A helpless prey to cruel death. 


Then Jook, my soul, look forward now, 
And anchor safe beyond the flood ; 

Bow to the Savior’s footstool, bow, 

And get a life secure in God. 


Before these fleeting hours are gone, 
Vil bid this mortal world adieu ; 

And to the Lord I'll now resign 

My life, my breath, and spirit too. 





Then welcome death, with all its force, 
No more Ill fear the gaping grave ; 

Jesus, my Lord, my last resource, 

Will reach his arm my soul to save. 






He will not hide his smiling face, 
Nor leave me in that trying hour ; 

I'll trust my soul upon his grace, 

And cheerful leave this morta) shore. 









The afternoon before, he said, “I am not afraid to die, I have been in 
battle where hundreds have been killed. But to die upon the scaffold!” 

For our government had taught him to kill at seven dollars a month! 

The “ acting President” of our country had killed according to law, at ) 
a much higher price, but the criminal had killed one contrary to law. 

One we elevate to the Presidency, the other to the Scaffold! 

N. 8. VOL. I, NO. XI.—0O, 8 VOL. III, NO, XLY. 40 




















Execution of Washington Goode. 


THE FUNERAL, 
We take the following from the Boston Post:— 


Tue FuNERAL or WasuHinGtTon Goope, who was executed on Friday, 
took place yesterday (Sunday) afternoon, from the residence of his uncle, a very 
respectable colored man, named George Myres, No. 18 Southac st. The funeral 
services were performed by Rev. Mr Grimes, pastor of the twelfth Baptist Society 
in this city. ‘The friends of the deceased provided a handsome coffin of black wal- 
nut, with a silver plate bearing the following inscription:— 


*“WasuHInGTon Goong, 
Died, May 25, 1849, 
Aged 29 years.”’ 


More than a thousand persons, without distinction of sex or color, called to view 
the remains on Saturday and Sunday, and a considerable number followed them to 


the place of sepulture, the South Burying Ground, where they were deposited in 
one of the city tombs. 

The deceased was born in Mercersburg, Penn., where his mother now lives, 
and through the influence of her friends, were got up the Pennsylvania petitions 
referred to in the report of the Governor’s Council. 

Up to within a week of the murder of Harding, Goode was second cook on 
board of the steamer William J. Pease. Mrs. Myres, his aunt, states that when 
he came home, on the night Harding was killed, = was 80 much: intoxicated that 
he could not undress himself. 

Applications were made to the committees of two of the churches attended by 
colored persons for permission to have the funeral services performed in church, 
but they would not consent to it. 


Thirteen years have passed away since an execution took place in 
Boston, and we hope this will be the last. A more diabolical act has 
never occurred in ourState. This was done in spite of the petition of 
25,000 citizens! And now who can say property or life is more sacred? 
We have been blamed for our severity, and doubtless some have left us 
in consequence. Who could help using severe terms? ‘Then see what 
has been said on the other side, not that this would justify us: One 
press says, ‘* Goode is hung. We hope Spear and his gang will howl 
no longer.”? One man was so much enraged that he said, ‘* I wish they 
would hang that d—d Spear.” But we forgive, from our heart all this 
bitterness. ‘The day will come, and that shortly, when, though the com- 
munity may not see that we are correct in regard to the death-penalty, 
yet that in this case we were right! We have always had doubts of the 
guiltof the culprit. Facts will come out, and then will the community 
see who was right and who was wrong. But guilty or innocent, what 
necessity was there for this execution? Could not the 900,000 people 
take care of one man? Then look and see the awfulness of this whole 
affair. Here was an individual on the Jast night determined to take his 
own life. ‘The State stepping in and contending with him who should 
take it! But we have said sufficient forthe present. Petitions have 
been sent in, meetings have been held, remonstrances have been made. 
Concord, by the influence of one female, sent in four hundred names. 
Norton sent in several. But ail had no weight with the Governor and 
his Council. The deed is done. The body now lies cold and quiet in 
its final resting place. Instead of ** Died,” we would have had * mur- 
dered” May 25th. It was a murder, a cool, deliberate murder. No 
other term will answer. 


But now let us remove the bloody law from our statute book Too 
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long have our rulers sheltered themselves under that miserable subter- 
fuge. Gov. Briggs may cite this, and he may go back to the old Noahic 
Covenant. But he knows, he could have prevented this execution. He 
had the pardoning power. Why ‘did he not exercise it? Why save 
Dutee and Wolf and.York, and then hang Goode? ‘These are serious 
questions. But we have done. We close by saying, from a repetition 
of such scenes, God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





(EDITORIAL.) 
ARTICLE CLVI. 
Dr. Coolidge. 


Since our last publication, the news of the death of this individual 
has reached us. We thought at first of inserting the letters that reveal 
his plot, but we cannot see any great good to be obtained, and therefore 
we omit them for the present. ‘The whole matter reveals great deprav- 
ity. And the opponents of the death-penalty have thought that they 
found in this a new argument against imprisonment for life, inasmuch as 
here they find an individual laying out an infernal plot after his sentence 
is commuted. We have only to say now that the whole matter reveals 
very distinctly three facts that would not have been obtained if he had 
been executed :— 
1. ‘The absolute, positive guilt of Coolidge. 
2. ‘The equally positive innocence of Flint, his student. 
8. ‘The awful consequences of crime. 
True, it may be said, that there was but little doubt of his guilt in 
most minds, But then the evidence was chiefly circumstantial. ‘Then, 
very many had strong suspicions that the student was somewhat involv- 
ed in the crime. Now his character is cleared entirely. ‘Then we learn 
a _ moral truth. Here is a man laying out a plan, and its very de- 
velopment causes his death. Here is a great lesson given to the world. 
It shows the intense suffering through which the culprit must have pass- 
ed. Then again, no law can provide for every case. The victim was 
in prison, and certain privileges were allowed him, and he abused them. 
Does it follow, therefore, that prisoners are never to be allowed these 
privileges? Or is every man to suffer because one has turned out to be 
a greatly-depraved being? Or are we to hang every murderer because 
forsooth, Coolidge has abused his privileges? Or because hereafter 
some one in prison may be guilty of plotting the death of the innocent? 
We now have eight men in our State prison whose sentences have been 
commuted to imprisonment for life. Should we take them out and hang 
‘them because they may be guilty of laying-out some infernal plot? ‘This 
idea of hanging men because they may do wrong, is based on a very 
slender foundation. On this ground we might hang every man in the 
community. The law of Capital. Punishment sti}] remains on the stat- 
ute book of Maine, though one year must elapse between the sentence 
and the execution. Maine has gone so far towards abolishing the death 
ey & Let her remain firm, and not be moved by this occurence in 

er prison. Let the advocates of the death punishment show any case 
where the death penalty has done any good, and we will gladly insert 
their communications, 
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ARTICLE CLVII. 
Birth-day of John Howard. 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


To the Friends of Prison Reform, 

Dear Friends:—Believing you to be interested in every good work, 
and especially in that highest form of Benevolence, the Reclamation of 
the Vicious, we invite you to co-operate with us in the celebration of 
our Annual Festival, roe Birtu-pay or Jonn Howarp. For a long 
time there has been wanting a Journal in this country, that should reg 1- 
larly publish such facts and statistics as may directly have a bearing on 
Crime. Also an office has been wanting where the Discharged Convict 
could find sympatHy; also where the innocent family of the prisoner 
might ask for advice. Such a Journal is published; such an office is open- 
ed. The Proprietor has made many sacrifices till he finds it necessary to 
make another appeal to the friends of the cause. ‘To keep alive the 
sympathy alrea ’ awakened, it is proposed to celebrate for the second 
time in the world, the Birth-day of John Howard, which occurs on the 
second day of September next.* It has been suggested that we have a 
general gathering of the friends of Prison Reform throughout the coun- 
try. A more fitting time to awaken a true interest cannot be selected. Al 
ready the work of preparation has commenced, and it is hoped that this 
will be one of the most interesting gatherings that has taken place for 
many years. 

As the readiest and easiest way of giving all an opportunity to assist, 
it has been proposed to have a Fair, the place to be announced hereafter 
to continue one week, commencing on Monday, September third. 

We affectionately then ask your aid, not for ourselves, for it is your 
cause as well as ours. We know of no moral movement where there 
are such immediate advantages flowing to the sinning and the sinned 
against. It seems proper then, to extend to you the privilege of aiding 
in a movement; for where there is a universal benefit, there should be a 
universal sacrifice. Feeling grateful for the past, we feel that every 
thing should be done to sustain what has been s0 nobly begun. Instead, 
therefore, of stopping by the way, it has been deemed proper to make 
at least, one more offrt. A sketch of our plans may not be iuappro- 
priate :— 

1. ‘To sustain the monthly Journal. 

Il. ‘To openan extensive correspondence with the friends of Crim- 
po! Reform throughout the country, on the best modes of Prison Dis- 
cipline. 

PTL. To create a wide interest for the Discharged Prisoner. 

IV: ‘To awaken a sympathy for the Juvenile delinquent, 

V. ‘To deliver Public Addresses on the various topics connected 

with Prison Discipline. 


* The true day, September second, happening on Sunday, it was deemed proper 
of course, not to commence the Fair till the following day, That oceurrence will, 
however, afford a fine occasion for a most beautiful theme for the pulpit, and it is 
hoped that many clergymen will avail themselves of such an opportunity. 
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VI. To collect a Library of Works relating to the whole subject of 
Criminal Reform. 

VII. To abolish the Death Penalty. 

Such is a brief sketch of our plan. Will you aid in any way what- 
ever? If you cannot, will you hand this circular to some friend, male 
or female. Permit us to suggest the ways of aiding :— 

I, By annual or occasional Donations. 
Il. By giving your name to our subscription list. 
Ill. By forming a Society in your town to aid the cause. 
IV. By sending communications for the paper. 
V. By enlisting your clergyman. 
VI. By sending books that have any bearing on Criminal Reform, 
or kindred subjects. 

VII. By enlisting the Press. 

One more effort, aud this great work will have received an impulse 
that will be felt for years. A failure now, and the Magazine ceases; 
the whole work is retarded, and years will be required to regain what 
we shall then have lost. Do not then let us suffer for want of a little 
aid. A few brief statements more, and we leave you to act up to your 
own convictions of duty:— ; 

I. ‘his isthe only paper in the world devoted to the Claims of the 
Criminal. 
Il. Its columns are open for Free Discussion. 
Ill. It has no advertising patronage. 
IV. It has some of the ablest contributors in this country. 
V. It gives a faithful View of Prison-Reform abroad. 

For the Fair we shall need many articles. A number of ladies will 
be in attendance. Let us know at as early a date as possible what you 
can do fur the work. Of course, we need Refreshments, Flowers, Fan- 
cy articles of every description, Clot to cover the tables, &c. 
The articles should be sent, at least three days before the time. 


COMMITTEE. 


Bosron.—B. H. Greene; Wm. Pitt, M. D.; Ellen M. Tarr; Mrs, 
B. G. Briggs; Mrs. Trowbridge. . 
Roxsury.—Dudley Williams. 
Meprorp.—J. O.- Curtis. 
Canton.—Rev. Mr. Mellen. 
CamBripce.—Mrs, Eaton. 
Dorcuester.—Mrs, Lucy Keener; Mrs. J. H. Blake; Miss E. Field. 
S. Waceote.—Mrs. Betsey Clark. 
Foxsporo’.—Rey. Mr. Slade. 
W rentoam.—Mrs, Lucas Pond. 


lowa.—Mrs. R. L. Cadle. 


More Executions—AnotuHer{jcoLorep Victim!—We learn that in 
New York there are now two victims ready for the gallows. One of 
whom is a colored man. He is familiarly known by the namg of Sandy. 
His crime is Arson. The keeper represents him as a very harmless 
man,gand says, ‘if the prison doors’ were opened, Ido not think he 
would escape.” Speaking of his fate, the prisoner says, ‘ I am resign- 
ed and ready to Jie.” 

40* 





(EDITORIAL.) 
ARTICLE CLVIII. 


Meeting on the Treatment of Criminals. 


MORNING SESSION, 


One of the most interesting meetings ever held in Boston, took place 
in the Melodeon, June 1. That large, spacious hall was filled, and the 
most intense interest was manifested, undoubtedly heightened much by 
the late awful scenes connected with the execution of Washington Goode. 

Rev. S. J. May was chosen Moderator. 

S. P. Hanscom, Secretary. 

_ Several resolutions were drawn up. Among them were the follow- 
ing :— 


Resolved that the precepts of Christianity, and the spirit of the age, recognise 
the abolition of the Death Penalty. 

Resolved, that the late debate in the British Parliament on the death penalty af- 
fords another strong indication that that penalty will soon come to an end. 

Resolved, that we express more distinctly our sympathy with our friends in Lon-. 
don, France, and elsewhere in their efforts to rewove this hideous monster, the gal- 
lows, from society. 

Resolved that the plan suggested by the Editor of the Prisoners’ Friend, of again 
celebrating for the second time in the world, the Birth-day of John Howard meets 
our cordial approbation, 

Resolved, that as it comes on Sunday this year, a Circular be addressed to the 
Clergy generally, inviting them to make it a honk fur that day. 

Resolved that we enlist our efforts in furt'ering the Fair that is to follow during 
the week following the celebration of the Birth-day of Howard. 

Resolved that the Prisoners’ Friend, a monthly publication, claims a more gen- 
erous support from the friends of the cause. . 


The speakers were John M. Spear, Rév. S. J. May, Rev. Wm. H. 
Channing, Wendell Phillips, Esq., Rev. John Pierpont, Charles Spear, 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore, Hon. Edward L. Keyes, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Abby K. Foster, George Bradburn, Rev, Dexter S. King, 
John Augustus, and Charles Remond. 

On the platform were placed the words of Lafayette :— 


‘T SHALL aSK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY oF DeaTtTH 
uNnTIL | HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HuMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
STRATED TO ME.”’’ 


Rev. W. H. Cuannine. He gave his views on Penitentiaries and on 
Capital Punishment. He maintained that we had no right to cut off a 
human being from the earth; that it might be right to restrain him, but 
that everything should be done to restore him again to society. He 
thought labor should be given as a privilege. God’s method of dealing 
was to withhold privileges. Society should imitate him. He maintain- 
ed that society bred its own criminals. Wholesale murderers were exalt- 
ed into the affections of the people, while retail murderers were hung 
upon the gallows! 

Mrs. Appy Ketiy Foster. She hoped that we should take up the 
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fundamental principles of the Reform. We were all criminals, and 
therefore who shall do the shutting up? If any one ought to be hung, 
it was the slaveholder, We respect him, and even allow him to take 
the hand of a New England maiden, the daughter of a Unitarian cler- 
gyman, in marriage. 

Cuas. L. Remonp. He spoke in the severest terms of the prejudice 
against the blacks. There was no inducement for them to be virtuous. 
This was a prolific source of crime. 

Wenpvetvt Puiturs. The gallows is the great test question. A 
great trdgedy had been enacted during the past week. He refered to the 
25000 who had asked to have the life of Goode spared. Gov. Briggs 
even left the State to preside over a Baptist Convention. How did he 
know what might happen? Some new facts might come out to show 
the innocency of Goode. We must begin this work by having the ac- 
cused treated decently. Is this done when they are handcuffed and car- 
ried through the public streets. When a man was pronounced inno- 
cent, he should be recompensed for his loss of time. A case occured 
which he once defended, A poor woman was indicted for a crime upon 
the perjured testimony of one witness. She was acquited. But she 
left the Court room robbed of her time, money and reputation. Itis an 
act of Royal injustice engrafted into our code that the State pays no 
costs, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


We made some remarks tending to show that there were some new 
facts which went to prove the innocence of Goode. ‘Two young men 
were there that night who saw the blow inflicted, and they were within 
twenty feet of the man. They saw Harding fa!l; heard his groans; and 
they have declared that the one who inflicted the blow was a white man. 
Farther examination will undoubtedly reveal new facts. 

Rev. Tuomas Wuirtremore. He said the Bible did not support 
Capital Punishment. He then cited several cases of the execution of 
the innocent. In regard to the case of Goode, no one saw him commit 
the deed. He alluded to the remarkable case of the Bournes in Ver- 
mont, one of whom confessed he was guilty, and yet the murdered man 
was alive, and was brought on to the ground just before the execution. 
He alluded to private executions. Then too, why were so many cards 
of invitation sent out? Why did the Sheriff do this work? Was he 
obliged to perform the work? Then again, was the man converted? If 
so, then he was just the man who ought to have been spared. If he 
was not converted, he was not fit to die! 

Wm. L. Garrison. I wish to put a question. If Mr. Whittemore 
should find a text in the Bible favoring the death-penalty, what would 
he do? Would he hang the text and save the man, or save the text and 
hang the man? 

Mr. Wuittemore. When! find such a text I will answer. 

Rev. D. S. Kine. He was chaplain to Goode. He did not rise to 
defend Capital Punishment, for he did not believe in it. He had been 
misrepresented. He attended Goode at the request of Father Taylor. 
He got no pay for it, and had never been thanked. The Hymn selected 
was by Goode himself. 

Geo. Brapsurn. ‘The orthodoxy of the State ought to be thankful 
that a victim had been obtained. He would have executions on Sun- 
day, and have them performed by the holiest men. | 

Joun Aveustus. He presented his long roll of names to show how 
much had been accomplished in the way of bailing men. He related 
his story in a simple manner, and the audience were deeply interested, 
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Joun Prerpont. He endeavored to show how much might be ac- 
omnes by individual effort, and by the power of love. 

ENDELL Puixuips. He alluded again to the scenes of the execa- 
tion, and then showed the work to be accomplished. A better public 
sentiment must be formed. ‘Those who voted had a work to perform, 
We must have a Governor who is not afraid of the seventh chapter of 
Genesis! Woman must be more active. She was the great corrector 
of public opinion. 

Hon. Epwarp L. Keyes. He had formerly been one of the Gover- 
nor’s Council. He was not in that office when Goode’s case was pre- 
sented. He said many had believed that the prisoner was hung because 
he wasa negro. He did not believe that. Many asked why he could 
not have been spared as well as Dutee. The difference he said was 
that in Dutee’s case, the jury agreed to bring him in guilty with the in- 
tention of asking for a commutation, He believed Dutee was never le- 
gally convicted. He thought that had the Judge known the circuin- 
stances, he would have discharged the case. 

Mr. Garrison. How could he be sent to prison at all? 

Mr. Keyes. My opinion is that he is illegally convicted, and ought 
really to be set free !* 

Mrs. Riepianp from Providence. She said that Gov. Briggs could 
have but little sympathy for prisoners, that if she were under sentence 
of death, that she would ask him when he shed tears of sympathy to 
save her life. She would not believe him sincere if he did not. ‘The 
death penalty was terrible. She thought of it on looking at her little 
boy at home, that if she believed he would ever come to that, that she 
would rather put him to death with her own hands. She thought wo- 
man had very much to do to enlighten and correct public sentiment. 

The meeting then adjourned, as the Hall could not be had in the even- 
ing, as it was engaged to the Associationists, who were to have a speech 
froin Mr, Brisbane who had just returned from Paris. 





Executions by the Clergy. 


It will be remembered that some few years since it was proposed that 
those clergymen who were in favor of Capital Punishment should do 
the hanging. Many persons were shocked at the very idea. We hard- 
ly thought that the time would come when a clergyman would volunta- 
rily do this work. Had it been proposed by some of the fanatics, that 
Goode should be hung by a clergyman, many would nave scouted the 
idea. 

Yet a minister comes forward voluntarily and offers to put the rope 
around the neck of the culprit. 

His name is Jabez Pratt. He is a regularly licensed local preacher of 
the Methodist denomination. He must hereafter be known as the com- 
mon hangman. Will our Methodist brethren allow him to officiate 
again at the altar? We shall see. 

It is singular that in one week a clergyman was hung for crime, and 
another actually hangs a culprit! Ep. 


* Since then, Mr. Keves has maintained the ground that there should be a new 
trial. We know that his sentence was commuted by the Governor and ory 
because the Jury brought in a verdict with that expectation. It is a singular af- 
fair, taken altogether. 


























(EDITORIAL.) 
ARTICLE CLIX. 


Anniversaries in New York, 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE N. ¥. ANTI CAPITAL PUNISHMENT SOCIETY. 


A LARGE audience assembled, and after a few remarks by the President, the 
Rev. _ Balch was introduced, who gave the Report, which was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

Wendell Phillips, of Boston, was then introduced, and after the cheering which 
greeted his presentation, he went on to present his views on the subject in that 
masterly manner in which he so much excels, He alluded to the late execution 
in Massachusetts. He spoke of the fitet that the gallows had been removed from 
the highway. He also refered to the hostility of the Evangelical charch, Mr. 
Phillips showed the great duty of society was to educate the criminal rather than 
to hang him. 

L. F. A. Buckingham, Esq., was introduced to the audience. He maintained 
that so long as we had means to secure the criminal, we ought not to hang him. 
He admitted that the laws of God were once in favor of the death-penalty, but 
they were now done away. He read from Dr. Cheever’s work in favor of the pun- 
ishment of death. He then explained the noted passage, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood by man shall his blood be shed.”’ He said in comparing the Vulgate, the 
Septuagint, and the ancient Hebrew, the words by man were not found in it. He 
then commented on several passages which had been adduced in favor of this form 
of punishment. 

Dr. Elder, of Philadelphia, made a very forcible address. He said that when 
society had chained a man, it was revolting beyond measure to put him to death. 

Horace Greely also addressed the meeting. 
* The officers for the ensuing year were then chosen. 


THE AMERICAN ANTI CAPITAL PUNISHMENT SOCIETY, 


held its anniversary same week in May. 
A letter was received from Hon. George M. Dallas, regretting his absence. 
Wendell Phillips, and others, adcressed the meeting. 

The officers for the ensuing year were then chosen. 


Anniversaries in Boston. 


A more interesting week probably never occured in our city, than the last anni- 

versary gathering. We attended several of the meetings. Among the most inte- 

resting was that of the Unitarians at Assembly Hall, where about 1000 persons 

rtook of a collation. Hon. Josiah Quincy presided. Addresses were delivered 

y Father Taylor, Rev. Mr. Bellows, of New York, Rev. John Pierpont, of Troy, 
Rev. Mr. Massey, of Cambridgeport, and several others. : 


THE UNIVERSALIST REFORM ASSOCIATION 





also held a meetsng, and partook of a bountiful dinner. Rev. Henry Bacon made 
an able Report. Addresses were delivered at the table by the venerable Hosea 
Ballou, Rev, Thomas Whittemore, Rev. A. A. Miner, P. H. Sweetser, of Read- 
ing, Rev. Mr. Forman, of Bridgewater. ; 
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Anniversaries. [July 
PEACE MEETING. 


Charles Sumner, Esq., delivered a very able address on the subject. The audi- 
ence was very large. Many stood up for two hours. He maintained that the 


sword might be the servant of justice, but never its arditer. The address is 
being printed. 


THE ASSOCIATIONISTS 


held a meeting at Washingtonian Ha'l. Addresses were delivered by Mr. Brisbane, 
Wm. A. White, and Wm. H. Channing. Mr. Brisbane gave a view of things in 
Paris, and it was decided that he should again address a large meeting. Accord- 


ingly the Melodeon was .engaged, and he spoke to a large assembly on the Friday 
following. 


ANTI SLAVERY MEETING. 


The meeting was addressed by W. L. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster, Parker Pillsbury, C. C. Burleigh, Edmund Quincy, Frederick Douglass. 
The closing meeting was held in Fanueil Hall, One of the most interesting scenes 
at the Convention was the recital of the narrative of Henry Fox Brown, or as some 
called him, Henry Box Brown. He was actually nailed in a box, and marked for 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ this side up with care.’’ For 27 hours he was nailed up, in a 
box, 3 feet 1 inch long, 2 feet 6 inches high, 2 feet wide. Sometimes on his head, 
then covered with Baggage, so that when he arrived, the friend to whom he was 
directed, feared that he might be a corpse. He finally knocked on the box, ex- 
claiming, “Is all right?’? ‘* Yes,’’ exclaimed a voice within, and out jumped 
the piece of merchandize, and sung an Anthem, commencing, ‘I waited patient- 
ly for the Lord, and he inclined unto me, and heard my cry.”’ 


THE LEAGUE OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 


also held a meeting. but we were not present. We believe it has been proposed 
to send a delegate to the World's Convention, in Paris. 


6 

Many other meetings were held. Nearly every Evangelical Sect had its meet- 

ing. The Prison Discipline Society had a meeting. About a dozen were present. 
It chose its officers, and voted to hold no public meeting. 


CLOSING OF THE VOLUME.—Onur next number closes the present volume. From va- 
rious quarters, we have heard that the present form of our publication is just what was 
wanted. We feared that the transition from a weekly to a monthly might not meet with gen- 
eral approbation But that point is now eettled. We have now several improvements in 
prospect for the coming volume. We have heard objections to our small type. We shall, if 
possible, purchase a new font for the coming volume. We shall also make such arrangements 
as willsecnre an engraving for each number. Such have been the diflicu)ties attending the is- 
sue of our first volume, that we have not been able to procure such engravings as were ap- 
propriate for a work of this character. In consequence of our large expense in preparing for 
the next volume, we have omitted an engraving in the present number. In the meantime, we 
trust our friends who may be indebted to us will send in their dues, and they may rest aseur- 
ed that every thing will be done to insure them an elegant and valuable publication. 


TNE FAIR.—A deep interest has been expressed in our approaching celebration of the 
Birth-day of John Howard. A lady in Cambridgeport is now making preparations. Another 
in Providence. The ladies in Dorchester will furnish one table. It will be held in Washing- 
tonian Hall, commencing on Monday. It is hoped that many clergymen will preach on the 
character of Howard on the previous Sabbath. 

Word has also come from Canton. Our friend and brother, Rev. C, W. Mellen, writes, 
“We intend to furnish another vase of wax flowers, worth, at least, ten dollars for your Fair, 
on the third of September.” 

Waltham, as usual, is already awake on the subject. 

Several ladies in Boston have already promised their aid. On the Sunday evening previous 
there will be a meeting in Boston. An address on the character of Howard will be delivered. 









Biterary Wold. 


1—LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 

Weekly does this Journal make its appearance, and we as often welcome it. Fora more 
valuable periodical is scarcely issued from the American press. The Editor has wade such 
arrangements that the most popular Journals of France are sure to reach him. The number 
before us contains the following: —Royal Society—Robert Boyle. An Episode in the History 
of the Eddystone Lighthouse. An Adventure ina Cemetery. Music of the Wild. Meta- 


hysics of Party. Poetry—Evening Solace. Rash Opinions, The Life of the 8ea. Ben and 
zoch Lomond. 


















2.—THE NORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK, conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary , 
with a progressive series of Easy Reading Lessons. By L. W.Leonarp. Keene, N. H: 
Geo. Tilden, 

There is nothing more perplexing to the friends of education than the multiplicity of School 
books. So that when a new and valuable one does appear, many overlook its merits. Itis a 
bad rule. It is refreshing, therefore to find one now and then that just ineets a public want. 
The great object has been to make the Spelling Book correspond with the Dictionary. The 
author has been eminently successful, and we commend his work to general notice. It may 
be found at Crosby & Nichols, Washington St. 








3.—GRAHAM’S AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. June. Philadelphia. 

Three steel and Mezzotint engravings adorn this number. ‘ The Star of the Night,” is a 
fine specimen of stately English Beauty. “ The Cottage Door” will please many a family 
circle. The scenery is well drawn. ‘Col. Washington atthe Battle of Cowpens” is drawn 
to the very life. Of course, such scenes would not very well correspond with our views. 
And we could wish that a Magazine so excellent in many other respects, could be kept free 
from the scenes of the battle-field. The articles in this number must gratify the readers of 
this invaluable work. The scené at Panama, where the gold adventurers are waiting for the 
steamer is realiy amusing. A look at that picture we should think, would sicken many a gold 
seeker from ever attempting to reach the E] Dorado. 















4—THE NEW ENGLAND OFFERING. A Magazine of Industry. Written by Females 
who live by their labor. Harriet Farusey, Editor and Publisher. Lowell. 

Miss Farley is now endeavoring to unite in herself both Publisher and Editor. Her task 
will be severe. Nevertheless, she gives us a good number. Her articles are well prepared, 
and she has by her perseverance, secured a valuable list of contributors. This work should be 
encouraged by all those who feel an interest in promoting the education of the masses. 
















§ —SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE. June. 

Again this elegant monthly is laid on our table. [t now takes the lead among the periodi- 
cals of the day. la engravings, it cannot be excelled, for no man in this country can excel 
Sartain in the productions of his pencil. “The Roman Scrivener” is well drawn. So is “ the 
Prophecy of the Flower.” Among the contributors we notice the names of Tuckerman, 
Herbert, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Sigourney, N. P. Willis and others. There are 
eighteen original articles, and nine embellishments. The work is elegantly printed, and is af- 
forded at $3 per annum. 











6.—THE PHONETIC MAGAZINE. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We have several times called public attention to this excellent periodical. From its title, 
one might not readily see its object. The great design is to improve the language, or rather to 


enable us to write it more readily by a different system of orthography. The object is a good 
one, and we trust the work will be sustained. 
















7.—THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER for May. 
The Examiner is a periodical which we would never overlook. And it 1s one of those which 
we hope will neither fail of being well sustained, nor of being worthy to be well sustained. Be 
sides its own intrinsic merits, there are potential merits in it, which can see, although they are 
invisible. We see them on their approach, if not in their presence. We can hope for and_be- 
lieve in, its future ascent to, what we are disposed to believe, higher and better works now. 
Disposed to award it the best of our humble praise, for much that characterizes its articles 
and influence, we cannot fully accord to the Examiner that crown which it ought to wear, as 
the principal organ of the unitarian ministry. It has certainly been the vehicle by which 
many strong writers and able minds have communicated with the public. It has been and is 
a centre of many good influences. Its standard is high—its moral standard and its literary 
standard. Its taste is uncommonly pure. It has a high sense of dignity and of manliness, 
not surpassed by any periodical. Its mode of discussion is fair and temperate. It is not dis- 
figured by exhibitions of jealous!partizanship, carping. and snapping, at our adversary; pursuing 
him with the scent of a hound who has snuffed blood, and longs only to draw it. Above all 
this, the Examiner is a worthy example of the tone in which gentlemen, not to say 
Ahristians, and men dealing with grave subjects and great issues, ought, always, to speak. 
But, we do not find the Examiner doing al] that its eminent and influential position demand. 
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It is not equal to what we have a right to expect that it will inevitably be; and ought to have 
been. The culture and studies of those who contribute for its pages—the educated, free-mind- 
ed, inquiring and, comparatively, unshack!led ministers of the unitarian pulpit, who are most- 
ly found there—ao not do themselves full justice, vet. There is a want of ground swell, of 
conscious strength, ot that majestic and calm, philosophical repose upon a system of ideas and 
principles, whick, like the undertow of the ocean, can never be resisted. We hope its Editors 
will perceive the need of endeavoring to make the Examiner a moving current of noble and 
convincing thought, always keeping its direction, sweeping along, like the tides of the sea. It 
is not enough to make a good readable number, composed of well written articles, ingenious, 
learned critcisms, good thoughts, interesting discussions, fine essays. Talent and genius will not 
do. Piety will not do. Philanthropy will notdo We want to see the talent and genins and 
piety and philanthropy and sympathy which the Examiner can command, welded togeth- 
er by a philosophic faith like that of Saint Paul, who had all these, also. Let it engage in ev- 
ery contest, grapple with every thought, take part in every subject of controversy, sympa- 
thise with the spirit, and carefully criticise, the methods, of every refurm, look into the very 
heart of institutions and into the face of every party, flash its clearest light into every recess 
of moral darkness, and set its candle upon every hill. How grand, and how commanding, is 
this great-hearted courage, this quiet strength, reposing, in faith, upon the intrinsic might of 
Truth, contemplating all this with the eye of christian philosophy, in the writings of Chan- 
ning. Here is the secret of his strength, and his unmeasured influence. 

We do not ask, nor wish, that, every periodical shall take rank, as a technieally reform jour- 
nal; devoting itself to specific measures. But, we hope to see the time when, the great or- 
gans of all religious parties shall embrace a theory of God’s government on earth, of man’s 
history and destiny wide and far,—reaching enough to comprehend every wise measure of 
amelioration and of progress. We would see them the Jefenders of no forms or systems of 
things which do, or may, exist; but the investigators and demonstrators of the principles and 
ideas upon which they ought to rest and the fearless advocates of whatever measures may be 
needed to harmonise the actual with the ideal. And among all of whom we hope the most, 
there is none now more conspicuous than the Examiner. = 


FROM THE HARPERS. 


We have receive from this extensive establishment the following works: — 

The History of England from the Accession of James Il. By Thomas B. Macaulay, vols ij. 
& iii. Cloth, 8vo. 

Asporr’s Histories—History of Charles the Second, with engravings. History of Queen 
Elizabeth, with engravings. History of King Charles the First, with engravings. History of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, with engravings. 

These works are all done up in snperiorstyle, and must be ranked as among the most splen- 
did histories that have been published. As our present number is now closing up, and as we 
have not sufficient space to do justice to them, we prefer leaving them to our next for an ex- 
tended notice. We must thank the Harpers for their numerous favors. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS— 

SAN FRANCISCO RAIL ROAD.—An article on the moral effects of Rail Roads has been 
sent us by a distinguished gentleman of this city. We shall cheerfully tind a place for it. 

ELIZABETH PEASE, Rravtiegten, England A very interesting letter has been received 
from our excellent friend. We must, at least, give an extract hereafter. lt came enclosing 
£5, for which we thank her most sincerely. , 

J. M. SPEAR. A very valuable article from him, on the execution of Enos Dudley, was re- 
ceived, but not in time for the present number. 

WM. ASPINWALL, Esq. A review of the Report of the Governor and Council in the case 
of Goode, is in preparation by him. 


RECEIPTS from May 16 to June 5:— 

G W Beck &2 00, N Richardson I, J Hill 1, J Dearborn 2, A Pampson 2, F Robinson 2, 
R M Byram 2, D G Russell 83, D Farnum 2, M Vinal 2, 8 E Locke 2, T Hill 2 W Goddard 4, 
J Caldwell 2, E Sprague 2, C D Blanchard 2, M Whitney 2, J Maynard 2, A Greene 2,E D 
Grant 2, W Durant 2, C O Nichols 2, H Brown 2, J Crosby 2, L Wood 2, C W Carter 1, J 
Sprague 2, B Dix 2, J Kimball 2, R Hall 2, R Houghton 2, A Pratt 2, E Wheeler 2, C Stow 
C Ropinson 1, J M Mayo 2, D Ketchum 2, J Tolman 4 50, Ryder & Crocker 4, P P F Degran 
2, B Bangs 2, L Keener 2, F A Barnes 2,8 Leonar| 2, Smith & Weeks 4, Mr Atwood 2, T J 
Smith 3, J E'Grant 1, L Fairbanks 2, T Ide 2, A Thayer 2, G Barber 2, B Frost 2, A Knight 2 
8 P Carpenter 2, G Hartshorn 2,T Clark 2, P Day 2, L Grant 2. N Fuller 2, C Benjamin 1,43 
R Fairbanks 2, W F Barnard 1 67, A Colton 1,.M Hinckley 2, J 8 Fuller 2, E W Mudge 2, F L 
Proctor 2, W F Parker 2,M Ally 2, G Foster 2, A J Hilton 2, E Darling 1, J N Buffum 1, Mrs 
Mann 66, W J C Kenny 2, J Sylvester 2, A A Edgarton 2, J Gray 4, J W Putnam 2, F Endicott 
1, E Osgood 2, D Abbott 2, W Stimson 2, D Hildreth 2, J Wallis 2, C F Thayer 2. J Goldsbury 
2, BS Lunt 2,8 Norwood 2, B Colburn 2, T O Marshall 2, B Marshall 2, B H Smith 2, J Burn- 
ham 1 17, F Andrews 1, J Sawyer 2, W Ashby 2, 1 Worcester 2, E D Heminway 2, J White 2, 
D Pease 2, W B Brown 1, B 8 White 2, G P Brown 2, J H Carpenter 3, D P Phelps 2, J P 
Hayward 2, E A Whetmore 2, M B Johnson 1, J O Curtis 2, E A Gay 2, J B Whitcomb 2, C 
Brigham 2, G Beals 350, 1M Clark 2. D B Clayton 2, 8 J Hathaway 2, J P Hayward 2, E 
_Hinekley 1, T J Tenney 2, H Handy 2, G Gleason 2, A Roundy 67, J Gailbrath 2. 





